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A Free Press uses 
the weapons of Truth 
against Falsehood 


and Intolerance 
Legal freedom of the press does not neces- 





——_ Is Only One Answer 


I N the Christian Scientists’ conspiracy to boyccett a book on Mrs. 
Eddy and in the publication of a new edition of the Catholic Index 


Expurgatorius, we have sharp and timely reminders that the ugly 
impulse of intolerance is not dead but very much alive. There are 
individuals and organizations that are active to smother the truth, 
to sidetrack the truth, to create new (or rebuild the old) barriers 
of hate and fear which stand in the way of general recognition of 
the truth. Strong influences strike at the freedom of the press. 


sarily mean actual, effective, complete free- 
The Christian Scientists, 


dom of the press. 
for example, cannot legally prevent the circu- 
lation of the biography of Mrs. Eddy; but 
they can and do try to “smother” this book 
by threats, misrepresentation, and prejudiced 
efforts. The Roman Catholic Church cannot 
legally suppress the books which it “damns” 
in its Index Expurgatorius; but it can and 
does maintain a wall of intolerance, which is 
as effective as the full force of the State would 
be with countless dupes of Catholic bigotry. 
There is more than one way to kill a book; 
to stifle or smother a book; to prevent a book 
from being read; to get a book somehow out 
of the way so that it will not interfere with 
the bigots who thrive upon error. 

The legal right of free speech simply 
means, after all, that truth must be 
eternally vigilant and persistent in com- 
bating error. Free speech, in the legal 
sense, means that we have the right to 
use the weapons of enlightenment. It is 
our responsibility to use these weapons. 
And we have to fight agencies of false- 
hood and intolerance that are bold, 
treacherous, and sleeplessly active. 


There is only one answer to bigotry! There 
is only one hope upon which rests the free 
There is only one 


progress of humanity! 

method of fighting back at such campaigns of 

intolerance as that waged by the Christian 

Science hierarchy and the Roman Catholic 
We must use the free press freely 


hierarchy! 

and actively. We must persist in spreading 
all the more vigorously the very kind of litera- 
ture which the agents of intolerance are try- 
ing to beat down. We must not merely resist 
the bigots, but we must attack them in turn, 
we must overwhelm them with regiments of 
our best soldiers, quick-moving soldiers that 


can attack swiftly and certainly at many 
points. 

We give the rallying cry, “Forward march 
against the bigots!” We have called into the 
front line an emergency regiment of our most 
intrepid, sharp-edged, center-thrusting, liber- 


We call this our Free Press 


ating books. 

Library—or, to continue our real simile of 
war between truth and error, between tolera- 
tion and intolerance, our specially chosen book 


regiment of soldiers-in-print. 
These 60 books are mighty agents of en- 
lightenment. They will confound the foes of 
truth, scattering their lies and pretenses like 
chaff before the strong, free wind of conquer- 
ing, clearing thought. They are more than 
an answer to the challenge of the bigots— 
they are powerfully the kind of literature that 
throws the bigots on the defensive and strikes 


confusion into the ranks of error. 

These 60 books in our Free Press Library 
cover a wide range of debunking, liberating, 
civilizing truth and reason. These 60 books 
show with firm and lucid effectiveness the 
first principles of independent, rational, 
fearless thought. These 60 books assert, they 
powerfully establish and enforce, the rights 
of reason and the intellectual, as well as the 
humane, rights of man. These 60 books are 
instantly at the command of lovers of free 
thought and enlightenment—instantly at com- 
mand to march forth throughout all the 
length and breadth of America and combat 
the agents of bigotry. The Christian Scien- 
tists are using their greatest efforts to 
“smother” a single biography of Mrs. Eddy. 


The Roman Catholic Church repeats its medi- 
intolerance against certain 
But how 


eval edicts of 

books which expose its dogmas. 
small their efforts will look when millions of 
copies of these 60 books in our Free Press Li- 
brary are dispatched through the mails North 
and East and South and West—a conquering 
band of book soldiers which the Christian 
Scientists and the Roman Catholics and all 


the agencies of bigotry together cannot sup- 
press! In assertion of the realities as well as 
the rights of a free press, we shall rally not 


one book but 60 books against the bigots! And 
these 60 books can be multiplied without 


limit—multiplied to 60,000 or to 600,000 or 


to 6,000,000 books. 
Every one who sends in an order for 
these 60 books in our Free Press Library 
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is thereby asserting and helping to make fender of the truth, I am an encourager 
more effective the realities of a free of reason against all your threats and 
press. Order these 60 books and thus de- conspiracies!’’ Order these 60 books for 
clare with spirited independence that for yourself. Have your friends order them 
or order them for your friends. Spread 

the truth—that is the best way to com- 


you the truth shall not be suppressed. 
Order these 60 books and thus serve no- 
tice to all Christian Scientists, all Roman bat error. Order into action the book- 
Catholics, all bigots everywhere: “I am soldiers of a free press—that is the best 
a supporter of a free press, I am a de- way to fight intolerance. 


CRO 


The FREE PRESS LIBRARY 


1. The Real Mary Baker Eddy. anes Wood. 9 How ¢ wee to the Devil. Clay Fulks. 
2. The Truth About Christian Science. C. Wood. . The Word of Satan in the Bible. Louis Adamic. 
8. Absurdities of Christian Science. Joseph McCabe. in. Why I Am a Heretic. Harry Hibesc 
4. Toleration and Intolerance in Religion. Voltaire. . The Religion of a Darwinist. Sir Arthur Keith. 
5. Pocket Theology: A Dictionary of Skeptical Definitions. ia: What Can a Free Man Worship? Bertrand Russell. 
33. A EO Luther Burbank 
bg Giordano B H and 
. Story of the An Ancient Christian Church. Vance Randolph. 
edieval Christian Church. Vance 











Voltaire. 
é Life of Voltaire. Georg Brandes. 
The Twilight of the Gods. Robert G. 
“ or Reason? Debate vs. Candical” ning. Robert re a A ate. the 
87. ogg of the Modern Christian Church. Vance Randolph. 
Making of the Old Testament. Clement Wood. 
Commandments. Maynard 


G. 
9. Controversy on Christianity. Debate vs. Wm. Ewart 
Gladstone. Robert G. Indersoll. 38. The 
10. The Age of Reason: Criticism of the Bible. Thomas 89. a Bg on the Ten 
40. Evolutos, “ve. Dogma. Maynard = ~T 
on the — of Lectures on 


Paine. 
11. The syed Between Science and Religion. Joseph 
McCabe. 41. Controversy 
12. Why I Am An Agnosite. Clarence Darrow. Evolution. Ernst H 
13. The Necessity of Atheism. Percy Bysshe Shelley 42. Rationalistic Essays. E. Haldeman- Julius. 
14. Science vs. Religion as a Guide to Life. Harry Elmer 48. The Idea of God in Nature. John Stuart Mill. 
44. Can Man Know God? L. M. Birkhead. 
45. The Truth About American Preachers. A Symposium. 
How Galileo Was Gagged by the Inquisition. J. W. 


Barnes. 

15. Has Religion Mate Useful Contributions to Civilization? 
Bertrand Russel 46. 

16. The Truth About _ Evangelists. A Symposium. Nash. 

17. Henry Ward Beecher: the Barnum of the Pulpit. E. 47. Debunking the Laws of Moses. Joseph Wheless. 
Haldeman-Julius 48. Who Killed Jesus? Harry Hibschman. 

18. The Age-Old Follies of Man, E. Haldeman-Julius. 49. The Ghastly Purpose of the Pecele. Rupert Hughes. 
19. Ruins of Empires: Famous Rat istic Work. Con- Maynard Shipley. 
stantine Volney. 51. Truth About the “Deluge.” 

20. Why I Am Not a Christian. Bertrand Russell. . The Reasonableness of Skepticism. George Saville. 

21. What Is Christianity? An Answer to Harry Emerson a Catholicism and Sex. Gerard Harrington. 

. we, ant ee ge . Reason vs. Fundamentalism. Clay Fulks. 

2. -Contradictions o: e le. . Does Life Spell Accident or Design? Arthur Wakefield 

23. be + ~~ Sources of Bible Myths and Legends. Maynard 
ipley. : 

24. Beliefs of the World’s Major Religions. Warren Scholl. “ ae 

25. Sex Obsessions of Saints and Mystics. William J. 58. Belief in a Supreme Being (Deism) Refuted. Percy 


Fielding. 
26. The Real Aims of Catholicism. Charles Angoff. 
27. Dialog Between a Priest and a Dying Man. Marquis 


de 





Bysshe Shel 
59. The Foundations of Modern Science. A. G. Miller. 


60. Why I did Not Enter the Ministry. Henry W. Thurston. 
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Use This Order Blank In Answer to Bigotry! 


These 60 books in our Free Press Li- 
brary are each 3% by 5 inches in size, ! 
printed in good clear type, neatly bound 
in card covers, averaging 15,000 words 
each in length. The sound, ‘important, 
and wide-ranging nature of the books 
can easily be appreciated by a glance at 
the list of titles and authors. At the 
special price of $2.98 you can order this 
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I am enclosing $2.98, for which send me postpaid the 60 





quick, powerful blow at intolerance. Use 
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to the bigots. 
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THE TELEPHONE BRINGS THE ADVANTAGES THAT COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE GIVE TO LIVING 











This is the telephone’s mission 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


IN THIS COUNTRY, a new type of civiliza- 
tion is being reared—a civilization of 
better opportunity for the average man, 
comfort and convenience, business enter- 
prise and higher standards that enrich 
the daily life of all the people. 

To build for this new age, the Bell 
System in 1929 expended more than 550 
million dollars. These millions were used 
to add new plant and further improve 
service. Hundreds of new buildings, mil- 
lions of miles of wire, chiefly in 
cable, eight hundred thousand new 
telephones—these were some of the 3 





items in the year’s program of construc- 
tion. At the same time, better records 
were made for speed and accuracy in ser- 
vice. This American development of in- 
stantaneous communication, of fast, far- 
reaching speech, belongs not to the few, 
but to the many. It is the aim of the Bell 
System to permit each personality to ex- 
press itself without regard to distance..- 
This is part of the telephone ideal that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be able to talk 
quickly and at reasonable cost with 
anyone, anywhere else. There is no 
standing still in the Bell System. 
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HE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE made 

marked progress in the week ending February 8, and, 
as we go to press, is tackling the submarine question in a 
plenary session. Both our own delegation and the British 
submitted concrete proposals on successive days, the latter far 
more to our liking than our own. The MacDonald pro- 
posal is for eventual abolition of all battleships, a construc- 
tion holiday until 1935, with the number of capital ships 
reduced by 1931 to the number proposed for 1936 by the 
Washington treaty, and the limitation of their size to 25,000 
tons each. Destroyers would be limited to 200,000 tons, 
aircraft carriers to 100,000 tons with a maximum size of 
25,000; the abolition of submarines is urged and failing that 
their limitation in size and number to make them a purely 
defensive force. The American proposals would equalize 
the British and American fleets by 1931 instead of waiting 
until 1942 and effect the immediate reduction of the battle- 
ships to fifteen vessels apiece. Why these fifteen should not 
be abolished now is beyond our comprehension. The cruiser 
deadlock between the two countries is to be broken by 
giving eighteen large cruisers to the United States to fifteen 
for England and a larger number of small cruisers for the 
British, each country to have the option exactly to duplicate 
the cruiser fleet of the other. The Americans are for 


the abolition of the submarine but weaken their case by con- 
ceding that it is unobtainable. Altogether there is far too 
much splitting of hairs, but at least it now appears certain 
that the conference will end without the favorite jingo 
charge since the Washington treaty that the British are 
ahead of the game. 


e TARIFF DEBATE has dragged along for an- 
other week with the usual voting up of some schedules 
and down of others and with the honors going to Senator 
La Follette. But his attack upon the American valuation 
plan, as a basis for levying duties on imports of coal-tar dyes 
and other chemical products, failed to induce the Senate to 
amend the bill. Mr. La Follette boldly stated that the 
American chemical industry was being favored because of 
contributions made by its representatives to the two political 
parties in the last campaign. He showed that the Republi- 
can National Committee had received $117,000 from the 
leading men of the chemical industry, while $335,000 went 
to the Democratic National Committee. The latter amount 
was contributed by three men, John J. Raskob, $260,000, 
P. S. Du Pont, $50,000, and the familiar Francis Garvan, 
$25,000. Fortunately the coalition was able to win six roll- 
calls, reducing the proposed rates on various chemicals. 
Cement was continued on the free list by a vote of 40 to 35, 
with Senator Copeland, of New York, appealing vainly on 
behalf of the poor cement workers of his State who are, he 
asserts, suffering grievously from the low-wage competition 
of our former Belgian allies. The other Senator from New 
York took the opposite viewpoint. In every vote now party 
lines are totally abandoned and sectional differences appear. 
In the main, however, the coalition of insurgent Republicans 
and Democrats is accomplishing a good deal in whittling 
down the proposed committee rates. 


HE HAITIAN COMMISSION appointed by Presi- 

dent Hoover has at least two excellent members: 
William Allen White of the Emporia Gazette and James 
Kerney of the Trenton Times. We confidently believe that 
they will undertake their important mission with open minds 
and a determination to find a way for us to withdraw from 
the island at the earliest possible moment. Of the other 
appointees, W. Cameron Forbes, the chairman, is of the 
utterly conservative, Leonard Wood school of imperialism. 
It is only fair to say that his administration of the Philip- 
pines was well above the average, but it was not marked by 
any zeal to fit the Filipinos for early independence. As for 
Henry P. Fletcher, his discouraging record as Ambassador 
to Mexico, where he stood with the interventionists, is clearly 
on record. The fifth member, Elie Vezina, is an unknown 
quantity. For the rest, not one of the many persons who have 
especially studied the situation has been appointed, nor has 
an American colored man. It is, as a whole, so discouraging 
a commission that we prefer to dwell at this moment upon 
President Hoover’s recent statement that “the primary ques- 
tion which is to be investigated is when and how we are to 
withdraw from Haiti.” This is the first time an American 
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President has recognized that our primary problem is how to 
get out, not how to stay in. Other portions of his statement 
had the usual political flavor, especially the formal and un- 
deserved compliments to General Russell and his administra- 
tion of the island. But at least our Chief Executive has taken 
the first definite step on the right road. 


IFE IMPRISONMENT after four convictions for 

shoplifting was the sentence received the other day by 
Ruth St. Clair, confessed drug addict, in New York City. 
The first woman to receive a life sentence under the Baumes 
laws had committed four thefts from department stores over 
a period of ten years. She had served a year in Auburn for 
her first offense, the theft of a coat, which seems in itself 
harsh enough. Now, after three other thefts, Mrs. St. Clair 
receives a mandatory life sentence after pleading guilty. We 
have therefore the spectacle of a woman for whom prison 
did nothing in the way of reform being sentenced to prison 
for the rest of her life—she is now twenty-nine years old 
—not to make her over into a better citizen but evidently to 
protect society against her. In return, the taxpayers of New 
York will pay her board and lodging and furnish her with 
clothing of a sort for a possible thirty-five years and perhaps 
longer. It is encouraging to record that after appeals by 
Judge Levine, who pronounced sentence, Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo, and District Attorney Crain, Governor Roose- 
velt has announced that he will at once begin a study of 
the case with a view to shortening the sentence if possible. 
As it stands, the case is certainly one of the most striking 
examples of the complete brainlessness of our prison system, 
not to mention its brutality. The latter is also clearly evi- 
denced by the release from Sing Sing, after serving twenty 
years of a thirty-nine-year sentence, of Frank Singer for the 
theft in 1909 of $51. Singer came out of jail unable to 
fasten his own collar or to tie his necktie. A benevolent State 
had bestowed on him $10, he had $45 of his own, and he 
had earned, at the rate of 1%4 cents a day, $35.98 in prison. 
Thus endowed and, one trusts, completely “reformed,” he 
reentered a waiting world. 


HE RESIGNATION of William A. Prendergast as 
chairman of the New York Public Service Commis- 

sion brings into sharp relief the critical situation that exists 
in public-utility regulation the country over. As the climax 
of months of criticism, the Community Councils of New 
York City on January 27 sent Governor Roosevelt a letter 
demanding the removal of Mr. Prendergast on the ground 
of corporation bias. His resignation was due to a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion between him and the Governor. Mr. 
Prendergast holds that the commission has “quasi-judicial 
functions” ; that its job is to hold the scales even between the 
utilities and the consuming public. The Governor main- 
tains that its task is to protect the consumer against the utili- 
ties. The World in a bewildered editorial confesses that it 
cannot tell which is right. Meanwhile, the telephone com- 
pany, acting under the decision of a federal court, on its own 
responsibility puts into effect an intrastate schedule of ad- 
vanced rates, with 20 per cent of the increase temporarily 
shaved off by the feeble last-minute order of the commission. 
Some fifty-nine cities of the State are reported to be prepar- 
ing to fight the increases. Every one can see today that in New 
York as elsewhere regulation unhappily does not regulate. 


DECENT RESPECT FOR LAW and public opinion 
animated the police of New York City on Tuesday, 
January 28, in their handling of a Communist parade in 
connection with the funeral of a Communist worker. On the 
previous Saturday the police had charged a crowd of Com- 
munists and others about the City Hall and brutally clubbed 
and beaten whoever came in their way. On Tuesday they 
“courteously but firmly” kept the funeral procession in line 
and guarded the route to the cemetery. Even the open-air 
speeches denouncing capitalism were not interfered with. For 
this peaceable outcome of what it was feared might be an- 
other riotous performance the police are to be commended. 
It all goes to show that the police can handle a crowd with- 
out resort to clubbing and punching, and that they react 
handsomely to the right sort of orders from their superiors. 
Police Commissioner Whalen has emitted some fine remarks 
about courtesy and self-restraint on the part of the police, but 
it is time he waked up to a realization that what happened 
on January 28 should be the rule not the exception. 


ISCRETION AND VALOR are the means which 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald has used to dis- 
arm the opposition of the House of Lords to the unemploy- 
ment-insurance bill. The government bill as sent to the 
Lords contained no time-limit, but the Lords amended the 
bill by limiting its operation to one year. The Government 
was thus confronted, as Mr. MacDonald explained at a 
meeting of the Labor Party, with three possibilities. Either 
the amendment must be accepted, in which case the Lords 


‘ would win; or it must be rejected, in which case the bill 


would automatically fail; or the amendment itself must be 
amended. The last course was approved by the House of 
Commons, the principle of a time-limit being accepted but 
with the limit placed at three years. As the Lords are not 
thought to care much what the time-limit is so long as there 
is one, the approval of the bill by the upper house is regarded 
as assured. Thus has another “crisis” been discreetly averted. 
If Mr. MacDonald had insisted upon the constitutional 
claim of the Commons to have its bills accepted by the Lords 
without change in principle or essential substance, he would 
probably have had to go to the country on that issue. 
The important thing, after all, is to get the unemployment 
scheme into operation as soon as possible. 


HE SHOOTING OF PRESIDENT RUBIO of 
Mexico just after his inauguration will not precipitate 
another revolution in that country or make it necessary for 
Washington to get the United States Army and Navy ready 
for “developments.” The assault, fortunately without too 
serious consequences for President Rubio and the others who 
were injured, appears to have been one of those acts of politi- 
cal foolishness to which every head of a government is always 
more or less exposed. Miguel Flores, the young man who 
did the shooting, is reported to have been a follower of Vas- 
concelos, the defeated candidate of the Anti-Reelectionist 
Party in the recent presidential election and the political 
rival of President Rubio. The story that the attack was 
part of a plot to exterminate the entire Cabinet, throw the 
affairs of the country into confusion, and enable the Vascon- 
celistas to seize the government is, however, to be taken with 
all reserve pending further investigation. The fact that the 
retiring President, Portes Gil, is Minister of the Interior in 
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the Rubio Cabinet and the ranking Cabinet officer carries an 
assurance of firm and competent executive direction of affairs 
until President Rubio is able to assume his: duties. 


HILE COMPTROLLER BERRY of New York 

issues a report giving six reasons why that happy city 
can never “go broke,” New York’s sister metropolis on the 
shores of Lake Michigan continues its celebrated plan of pay- 
less pay days. On February 2 Chicago argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for seven additional 
years’ diversion of Lake Michigan water after 1938 because 
it has no money to build sewage-disposal plants. On Febru- 
ary 3 Silas Strawn issued a new ultimatum on the terms of 
financial salvation laid down by his “Citizens’ Rescue Com- 
mittee.” On February 4 the city council promised complete 
cooperation with the Strawn committee and at the same time 
pledged friendly relations with H. Wallace Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, who was attacking Mr. 
Strawn and urging the independent marketing of tax-antici- 
pation warrants. On February 5 Mr. Caldwell left for 
New York to sell such warrants, if possible, in the purlieus 
of Wall Street. On the same day Chicago reported its 
seventh murder within a week, with the police hunting 
vainly for clues. On February 6 the city administration 
headed by Mayor Thompson was reported to have decided 
on its own plan of meeting the financial situation and to 
have determined, if that plan failed, to make war on the 
“reformers,” the Strawn committee, and the bankers, with 
Mr. Caldwell flooding the homes of the city with propa- 
ganda through the school children. Life in these simple 
country villages of ours does not lack interest! 


ELSON T. JOHNSON, our new Minister to China, 
set an admirable example to other newly appointed dip- 
lomats on his recent arrival at Shanghai. He declined to dis- 
cuss political affairs, saying, “I have arrived with an open 
mind and will strive to keep my mind open, for nothing gets 
into or comes from a closed mind.” Mr. Johnson, whose 
instructions are to reside near the seat of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, is a “career man” who has come to his present posi- 
tion by promotion from within the service, after having 
enjoyed the advantage of a considerable period of residence 
in China. Knowing the Chinese language and people, appre- 
ciating at once the richness and value of the Chinese culture 
and its fundamental differences from our own, viewing sym- 
pathetically the profound movements of social advance now 
under way in the Orient, and understanding that great his- 
toric movements require time and patience for their con- 
summation, he would seem almost ideally fitted for the diffi- 
cult role of international interpreter at this critical stage of 
the relations between East and West. 


OME OF BROADWAY’S PRETTIEST actresses 

stormed the capitol at Albany the other day and per- 
suaded an Assembly committee to report in favor of the 
Langdon Post amendment to the Wales act, which will 
prohibit the arrest of actors playing in a show prosecuted 
under the obscenity act. The deference of the legislators 
is a tribute not only to the charm of their fair assailants, 
but to the logic of the demand made. It is outrageous that 
when a play is alleged to be obscene the players in it should 
be assumed to be guilty. In any case, the actors are pro- 


fessional persons working under contract. It is not their 
function, but the function of the courts, to decide whether a 
given play is obscene. They are only too happy to dissociate 
themselves from a vicious play, as their trade union, the 
Actors’ Equity Association, has consistently stated. But 
learned judges themselves are often puzzled to decide what 
is obscene and what is not, and it is unreasonable to demand 
that actors shall constitute themselves individual courts of 
justice, and suffer a night in jail if the. police allege that 
they have guessed wrong. The wholesale arrest of actors, 
which is one of the more manifest absurdities of the Wales 
padlocking law, has occurred several times in the past two 
seasons. The Langdon Post amendment should be only the 
prelude to the repeal of the Wales law. 


THOUSAND PERSONS in Marion, North Caro- 
lina, are dependent on the Federal Council of 
Churches and the American Friends’ Service Committee for 
food and medical care. These are the strikers and their 
families out of jobs and dispossessed from company houses 
after their protest against the twelve-hour day and a weekly 
wage averaging only $13. The relief agencies want 
$1,000 a week to care for them and any clothing they can 
get besides. It is obvious that a dollar a week per person 
will not maintain these workers in a state far removed from 
starvation. But such a state must be familiar enough to 
them, in addition to cold and disease. In case the point is 
of interest to any person desirous of giving contributions, 
these strikers are not “foreigners” but American-born citi- 
zens, as native as the soil they live on. They are the victims 
of the advance of industrialization in the South. They have 
done nothing but object to a standard of living and a work- 
ing day far below the requirements of health and decency. 
No demands for help at present seem more logical, more 
pressing, or more worthy to be answered. Checks may be 
sent to the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


HE PROMOTION MANAGER of The Nation on 

January 27 sent to the Christian Science Monitor for 
insertion in its Eastern Region edition of January 31 an 
advertisement of our issue of February 5 containing the first 
article in the series now running, The Christian Science 
Censor, together with advance proofs of that article. On 
February 7 he made inquiry by mail concerning the placing 
of the advertisement and asked for a copy of the issue con- 
taining it. On February 10 he received, in an envelope 
postmarked Boston, February 8, 2:30 p. m., a letter dated 
January 31 from the advertising manager of the Monitor, 
reading as follows: 


We acknowledge with thanks the advertisement which 
you sent us, headed “The Christian Science Censor.” 

Consideration has been given to this advertisement, 
also to advance proof of one of the series of articles which 
is to appear in The Nation, and we must respectfully de- 
cline to accept this advertising. 


Naturally, the authorities of the Mother Church prefer not 
to have the attention of their followers and other readers 
called to the methods described in these articles, and they 
can perhaps scarcely be blamed for refusing our advertise- 
ment. The third article in the series, dealing with freedom 
of the press, will appear in our next issue. 
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The New Chief Justice 


E consider President Hoover’s choice of Charles E. 
Hughes to be Chief Justice of the United States 
a bad appointment. We are well aware that 
nearly every newspaper has praised the selection, even the 
New York Wcrld—shades of its great editor, Frank Cobb! 
—while the Baltimore Sun has kept an amusing silence. To 
the average man it will doubtless seem an admirable choice. 
Is Mr. Hughes not the recognized leader of the American 
bar? Was he not a member of the Supreme Court for six 
years? Is he not also a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague? What could be 
more fitting? 
/ To these questions we reply that we admit without 
* qualification Mr. Hughes’s technical fitness. As to his abil- 
ity there can be no doubt. Though nearly sixty-eight years 
of age he is in perfect health, alert, and vigorous. If these 
things alone constituted a great chief justice there would 
be nothing more to be said. But these are all in all minor 
qualities, some not even essential. There is the case of Jus- 
tice Holmes who at eighty-nine years shows no evidence of 
failing mental power—how happy a gesture it would have 
been had Mr. Hoover promoted this great American if only 
for a brief span! It is not age or youth which counts, 
but the point of view, the flexibility of a mind, its openness 
to new ideas, new trends, new social developments. What 
makes Mr. Hughes’s appointment so regrettable is that here 
is a fixed, set, intolerant mentality, closed on various issues, 
and deadly conservative. During the six years he served in 
the Supreme Court he ranked as neither a liberal nor a pro- 
gressive. He was in the main with the majority and he took 
his positions with a puritanic belief in his own righteousness 
and the supreme wisdom of his own opinions. A more 
dangerous type of mind in this hour of the world’s develop- 
__ment it would be hard to find. Let those who doubt recall 
some of his acts as Secretary of State—his attitude toward 
Mexico, toward Russia, his exclusion of the Karolyis and 
others whose opinions for one reason or another Mr. Hughes 
disliked, his worship of property rights, and, afterwards, 
his readiness to take retainers from any great corporation, 
any master of privilege. We have said before, and we repeat 
now, that there is something profoundly alarming in this 
type of mind when it reaches high office deeply inoculated 
with the poison of a self-righteousness which identifies one’s 
country and its needs with one’s own opinions. 

It is bad enough when a man of this type is in an office 
like that of Secretary of State, but there at least he can be 
checked by public protest, by the opinions of the Congress. 
As Chief Justice he is in a sense beyond the control of public 
opinion. He cannot be overruled; his is the last word if the 
majority is with him. The court is now so constituted that 
it will defend the status quo with him to the uttermost— 
unless Congress itself. overrules its decisions by new legisla- 
tion. Then we would remind our readers of the damage 
which six years on this same court did to Mr. Hughes. He 
went on the bench the respected and admired Governor of 
New York, who had been a consistent and determined advo- 
cate of the people’s rights—not merely the policyholders in 


insurance companies, but the plain people in whose behalf 
he created the Public Service Commission to regulate the 
public utilities, by appealing over the heads of party bosses 
to the people of the State. He came off the bench—to wage 


his weak and futile and intellectually pitiful campaign for ify 
the Presidency i ew contrasts could be greater than 


that between the Hughes of 1906 and the Hughes of 1912. 
This man the best choice to head the Supreme Court, this 
Charles E. Hughes who only recently was fighting before 
that court the case of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany in order to weaken the force of the public-service 
regulation he himself as Governor championed? This lawyer 
who took a brief for the insurance companies in a vain effort 
to aid them in avoiding payment on their policies to all 
Russian citizens? This man who was part and parcel of 
Mr. Harding’s rotten administration and to this day has 
never found the opportunity to characterize the unparalleled 
record of graft and corruption and criminal carelessness 
which marked the Cabinet of which both he and Mr. 
Hoover were unscathed but silent parts? No; there was 
Harlan Stone to be had right on the Supreme Court—offcial 
circles were so certain of Justice Stone’s appointment that 
it is obvious there was a sudden change of mind by Mr. 
Hoover. But there were other judges here in New York 
State, to speak of no other, who would have brought fresher 
and freer minds to the supreme judicial office in the land. 
These next few years may well be epoch-making. The over- 
whelming growth of great capitalist organizations, the ex- 
traordinary combinations of great companies going on under 
our eyes—encouraged by the Congress in the case of the 
railroads—these and other events reveal in part what is 
ahead. And what is needed at the head of the supreme 
tribunal is not a closed mind but one aware that the world 
and the old order change and must change; that to progress 
at all we must grow away from the narrow, nationalistic, | 
and outworn individualistic kind of life to which Mr. 
Hughes is so completely and intolerantly devoted. More- 
over, the Chief Justice is the administrative\head of all the 
United States courts—courts that are carrying on, through 
their administration of endless receiverships of every sort of 
business, a bigger business than the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. These same courts are swamped by the vast 
multitude of prohibition cases. At sixty-eight the span of 
administrative ability is short, however long one may still 
be capable of legal opinions. But this, though important, 
is less important by far than the question of the mental 
attitude of the judge, and there, as we said last week, Mr. 
Hughes’s appointment seems little less than a public disaster. 
That Mr. Taft is a conservative, that he has had little 
knowledge and understanding of the problems of the under- 
dog, is true. Life for him has been from the beginning 
smooth, easy, successful. Yet for all his failure to take 
the progressive side he has shown evidences of pliability and 
he never has thought himself of the anointed and the in- 
fallible. We consider the change in the chief justiceship 
grave indeed, particularly if it is a portent of what Mr. 
Hoover’s future appointments to the Supreme Court will be. 
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Unions with Brains 


HE two most interesting trade unions in the United 
States today are in the garment trades. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in the field of women’s wear have consistently applied 
brains to the solution of the practical problems facing them 
and have at the same time kept untarnished the social ideal- 
ism of their Jewish socialist theories. As a result they have 
managed to give fresh hope to those who believe that labor 
organization is essential to a modern democratic society. 

The older union technique consisted in organizing the 
workers by hook or crook, and then taking the employer by 
the throat and compelling him to give up the most that he 
could be made to yield in the way of wages and hours. 
That technique worked fairly well until the employers 
learned the trick of organizing themselves into groups to 
fight the unions or until industries became organized into 
great trusts under unified management. Then the old union 
leadership was bankrupt. It had no tactics to meet the new 
conditions and no ideas by which to live. Consequently, de- 
spite the great growth in numbers that came with the war, 
American unionism has gone through a long period of in- 
tellectual sterility and practical impotence. A powerful 
organization like the United Mine Workers, failing to ad- 
just itself to the new conditions, has been broken to pieces 
on the rock of stubborn economic facts; while the building 
trades, the heart of the American Federation of Labor, 
though managing by various devices to maintain a high 
wage scale for their limited membership, have yet lost all 
significance for the great body of workers whom they can 
see no way of organizing. 

Among the clothing workers we behold a different scene. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers have just 
called a great strike in New York to bring about the organi- 
zation of the dressmaking industry, having successfully ac- 
complished that result for the cloak and suit industry by 
the strike of last summer. Faced with the fact that their 
earlier success in forcing union standards on the big fac- 
tories by the older methods was simply hastening the 
process of driving the industry out of those factories 
into the little sub-contracting shops and sweatshops, 
they broadened their conception to the actual organization 
of the whole industry, so that no one should be able to take 
advantage of sub-standard labor conditions. Further,. they 
succeeded in having impartial machinery set up for the pro- 
tection of employer and employee alike against unreason- 
able demands, thus obtaining for themselves a position of 
power and partnership in the industry. 

To those who fear the destructive effect of “radical” 
ideas, we commend a consideration of the activities of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers. Without surren- 
dering their socialist principles these hard-headed unionists, 
who have consistently remained in good and regular stand- 
ing with the American Federation of Labor, have come 
forward with a series of constructive plans for the stabiliza- 
tion and upbuilding of the industry in which they make 
their living. What “conservative” organization can show 
an equally good record? 


Star Spangled Banner 


HE Linthicum Bill, making the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner officially the American national anthem, has 
been reported out of House committee and appears 

well on its way to being enacted into law. The five million 
Americans who, at the instance of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other patriotic societies, are alleged to have peti- 
tioned Congress to this end did not, of course, realize what 
they were doing. For the Linthicum Bill would make 
hatred of a great, friendly nation an official sentiment of the 
United States, 

Opponents of the Linthicum Bill are at a disadvantage 
because the impression is about that in criticizing the Star 
Spangled Banner they are somehow committing an unpa- 
triotic act. It is generally believed, and recklessly asserted 
by the proponents of the bill, that the song is already our 
national anthem and that Congress is merely being asked 
to ratify an existent fact. This is not true. President Wil- 
son in 1916 designated the song not as the national anthem 
but merely as the tune to be played—rather than sung—at 
certain official ceremonies. There happened to be at the 
time a departmental demand for such designation, and this 
song was the one named since it already had quasi-official 
recognition by the Navy Department—probably because it 
was the one which the naval bands were most accustomed 
to play. Not wishing to stir up controversy just then, Presi- 
dent Wilson followed such precedent as existed and des- 
ignated the same tune for the army and other departments. 

This hasty official act does not prevent us from saying 
what is admitted by all objective critics: that the tune is 
mediocre, awkward, and unsingable by the ordinary voice; 
that the verses are stilted, obscure, and entirely without 
poetic merit; and that the origins of the music and words 
do not befit the dignity of a national anthem—if we must 
have one. The tune, as disclosed in an official report to 
the Library of Congress in 1909, was originally the “‘consti- 
tutional song” of the Anacreontic Society, which met at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, London, and 
was given to generous libations and to “songs not exactly 
calculated for the entertainment of the ladies.” This “con- 
stitutional” doxology urged the members not only to drink 
heartily, but also to “entwine the myrtle of Venus with 
Bacchus’s vine.” ‘Taken at twice the tempo now commonly 
used, it was a raucous and rollicking air. 

The poet of the Star Spangled Banner was a Balti- 
more lawyer. His verses, written for vaudeville perform- 
ance, celebrated an episode in the War of 1812. They are 
in the bombastic style of music-hall ballads of the time and 
are unintelligible without a gloss. But if they mean any- 
thing, they mean hatred of the foreigner and contempt for 
the British nation; they rejoice that the blood of the “hire- 
ling band” has “washed out their vile footsteps’ pollution.” 
This was all very well for a momentary jubilation after a 
threatened invasion. But it is an entirely different matter to 
make the passion of such a moment the consecrated credo 
of the United States. At a time when we are seeking, for 
the sake of the world’s peace, an honorable understanding 
with Great Britain, it is not seemly or sportsmanlike to en- 
shrine official insults at her in third-rate verse. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


AXWELL BODENHEIM wants to ask a ques- 
M tion. “Do you believe,” he inquires, “that personal 

attacks, false or true, should be included in articles 
which purport to be reviews of an author’s book? Do you 
believe that a critic should confine himself to an opinion of 
the literary values and the importance and originality of a 
book without intruding his emotional reactions toward the 
author as a man in daily life?” 

Fortunately these are not questions which can be an- 
swered with a simple “Yes” or “No.” There is also need of 
definition. Although Mr. Bodenheim proceeds to cite his 
own particular grievance against a reviewer his question is 
couched in more general terms. The subject is debatable. I 
believe I am against Mr. Bodenheim. For instance, let us 
assume that a new war novel comes out. I may happen to 
have information, personal or otherwise, that the author is a 
pronounced pacifist and that his book was written with the 
desire to arouse sentiment against war. I think it is my 
privilege to note this fact in my review. 

It is not necessary that I should confine myself wholly 
to palpable and printed evidence. After all, the critic’s 
function is to explain and interpret the thing he criticizes. 
Something of the author himself remains upon the page even 
after he has completed his job and the book is bound and 
sold. In explaining the author, one may well make the 
quality of the book more understandable. I do not see how 
it is possible to draw a sharp line between the individual and 
his performance. To be sure, there are certain facts about 
an author which I would not care to drag into a review 
even though I might be perfectly sure of my ground. But 
even here I must set up the rather feeble excuse of a partial 
devotion to good taste. It would embarrass me to say in 
reviewing a novel, “The author happens to be a notorious 
drunkard.” Yet an argument can be made for even such an 
intimate revelation of an artist’s private life. Surely such 
a fact, if true, is not irrelevant. If the book concerned mod- 
ern American life, its tone and its emotion might very well 
be colored by the creator’s violent revolt against Volsteadism 
both in theory and in practice. 

Some years ago there was great commotion because a 
literary critic indicted a love story by remarking that the 
author was a spinster. I hasten to add that it was not my 
review which brought this severe accusation. I think I 
would have hesitated to go into the delicate problem of an 
author’s sex experience or lack of it. And yet I cannot main- 
tain that the critic was wholly beyond the domain of legiti- 
mate reviewing. The book quite possibly could have been 
vastly influenced by the author’s lack of sophistication. 

As it happens, I would not think of contending that no 
one can write about Du Barry unless she has been Du Barry. 
I myself intend some day to write a story based on the life 
of Casanova. When it is published I shall freely grant any 
critic the right to mention the fact that I have had no share 
in such interesting romances as brightened the life of the 
hero. If the critics stress this point it might well be termed 
an attack upon my ego and my reputation. But any man 
who writes for publication must accept the fact that he has 


made himself, by his own act, fair game for friend and foe. 

Once upon a time, it might have been sufficient to say 
that the critic should confine himself wholly to the matter 
set before him within cloth covers and leave the author and 
his life and habits quite alone. It becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain such a position. I happen to belong to the 
school which firmly believes that every novel is autobiographi- 
cal. Even though the writer takes the characters of his 
story to an unknown city situated on the other side of the 
moon, still he travels with them. He is writing himself 
down on paper. How, then, is it possible to leave him out 
of any comprehensive report upon his poem or play or story? 
Since he has not left himself out of the story why should 
the critic leave him out of the review? If Texas Guinan 
were to write a novel of life in an English parsonage I think 
any account of the tale would be wholly inadequate if it 
contained no mention of the fact that Miss Guinan is a 
night-club hostess. 

There was produced during the present theatrical 
season a poor play by a dramatist of undoubted power. It 
dealt with marriage. The critics made only veiled refer- 
ences to the undoubted background of the production. It so 
happened that this was a play about marriage by a young 
man whose own marriage had but recently collapsed with 
much attendant bitterness and recrimination. There was 
no mention of this in the reviews. Naturally enough the 
critics would be embarrassed to deal roughly with a fine 
fellow whose soul was still harassed by tribulations. I admit 
that I would never have brought the matter up into a news- 
paper review had I been under assignment. And yet only 
those who knew and understood the personal adventures of 
the author could have had any comprehension of the curi- 
ously acid and almost petulant quality which ran through 
the play. 

I admit that there are places where in all humanity and 
mercy the line of revelation must be drawn, but it is non- 
sense to say that the personality of the author is none of the 
reader’s or the critic’s business. Everybody will concede 
that the public has a right to know that the author of “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” is a German who served in 
the army during the Great War. Such facts help us to under- 
stand and appreciate his point of view. It may be equally 
useful for us to know in the case of a novel concerning mar- 
riage whether it was written by an ex-husband, one about to 
give hostages to fortune, or one still holding the franchise. 

Reticence is an admirable quality under certain circum- 
stances, but it is almost the chief foe of literature. It is an 
adornment when worn by a gentleman, but a millstone round 
the neck of any author. It is well enough that we should 
discourage vulgarity when it rises up to smite us in our own 
actions or those of our friends, but there will be precious 
little stuff of any moment written when Emily Post has com- 
pleted her conquest of the United States. Only a cad can 
write a first-class biography. It may be a grave offense to 
kiss and tell, but I fear me that fiction of the first rank can- 
not be obtained without some such loss of grace. 

Heywoop Broun 
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Divorce—and After 
II. Separation Without Divorce 


A PERSONAL 


UR separation has been on the whole a happy one. 
As things have worked out, each of us has got out of 
it about everything that would have had to be 
fought for if the arrangement had been determined by a 
contest in the courts. Of course each of us has had to make 
sacrifices—some of them pretty heavy—which it is proper 


to charge up in the reckoning as the price of the mistakes 
we both made in the begin- 


NARRATIVE 


tion for each other. Besides, the children were all of them 
children to be proud of and made an additional bond that 
kept us together past the point when expediency should have 
separated us. 

It would have ultimately become impossible for me to 
remain a member of the family without insisting on a modi- 
fication of the part the church was playing in the upbringing 

of the children. That would 





ning. I think neither of us 
is any longer disposed to put 
all the blame on the other, 
but my wife undoubtedly 
feels as certain as I do of 
having grievances. I am 
convinced, without any mis- 
givings, that separation was 
the wise and _ necessary 
course, and I trust that my 
wife is likewise convinced 


indicated the problems of 





The first article in this series, published last week, 


families are broken up by divorce or separation. The 
present article, to be followed by others of like char- 
acter, is a personal statement, necessarily anonymous, 
for whose authenticity we vouch to our readers, of the 
way in which those problems have been met in a par- 
ticular case—Epitor THE NATION. 


have meant an atmosphere 
of contention which would 
have made everybody un- 
happy. The contest would 
have been one which I could 
not hope to win, and sooner 
or later it would have taken 
the form of a contest for the 
affections of the children. 
On the economic side there 
was nothing in prospect for 


adjustment created when 








that it was the only solution. 

Our first mistake was in marrying too young. If we had 
waited another year or two, my wife would have had time 
to learn that she was inseparably bound to the church— 
the church that so wisely warns her children against “mixed 
marriages.” As it was, we married during a lapse of faith 
on my wife’s part, which made it possible for her to assure 
me quite sincerely that the formal waiver of rights over the 
education of possible children which I had to sign would 
have no more force than I should choose to give it. I was 
too young—only twenty-three—too ignorant of the ways of 
Mother Church, and too much in love to know that lapses of 
faith are temporary as a rule and that assurances given off 
the record are mere chaff before the winnowing breath of 
Mother Church, while the solemn pledge of an unbeliever 
is binding forever. 

Another thing that I did not know at the time but was 
immediately to learn was that a family of children is the 
probable consequence of every marriage in which Mother 
Church has a hand. The first child was on the way before 
the first year of our union had passed. The economic 
problem promptly became acute and remained so through all 
the years that we remained together. How acute the 
problem became may be judged by the fact that the number 
of children was ultimately six. The frictions and anxieties 
that accompanied this family increase were aggravated by 
my ever-intensifying disapproval of the religious training 
to which the children were subjected. I here attempt no 
justification of my failure to take heroic measures for family 
limitation, nor do I offer any excuse—other than my quix- 
otic regard for the promise I had made not to interfere— 
for my inability to cope with the educational problem. 
Fundamentally the trouble was that in spite of everything 
we continued for a long time to have a good deal of affec- 


us but growing debts and ul- 
timate ruin. There was at least a chance that the worst 
features of the threatening future might be avoided if we 
broke up the partnership and worked out a new solution. 
This much of the background is necessary for the under- 
standing of the terms of our home-made separation. When 
it came the decision was mine, and it was my abrupt act 
that made it effective. We have been separated for about 
ten years. There was no stipulation as to what rights, 
privileges, and exemptions either one should claim, By 
voluntarily giving up all claim on the children, I immedi- 
ately removed the most formidable issue from the area of 
possible dispute. It was tacitly understood that I should 
contribute whatever I conveniently could to the support of 
the family. With the exception of one trying period when 
I was not earning enough to support even myself, my wife 
has accepted the situation as she found it without complain- 
ing that she was ill-treated. But as I have not been able 
to carry the whole financial burden alone, my wife herself 
has been forced to go to work in order to maintain the stan- 
dard of living which she considers appropriate. ‘This she 
has done with commendable courage. Her work is dignified 
and congenial and is of a sort for which she has special 
qualifications of training and temperament. The fact that 
she has had a free hand in bringing up the children must 
go far toward reconciling her to the hardships in her situa- 
tion. All the children have received or are receiving their 
education in religious institutions. One of them is a nun. 
If my wife has ever used the advantages of her position 
to turn the children against me, I have seen no sign of it. 
Of course all of them but the oldest—a boy who left home 
and the church soon after my defection—are sorry for me 
and pray diligently for the salvation of my heathen soul. 
The reason our first-born struck out for himself at the age 
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of sixteen was that he had grown weary both of the hot- 
house atmosphere of the home and of the demands made 
upon him by the church. He is now happily married and 
successful in business. He and his wife and I are great 
friends. The young man and I have the utmost respect and 
esteem for each other, as well as a warm affection. My 
acquaintance with the two youngest children was too brief 
to make any impress on them that is likely to last. That 
is a part of my sacrifice. The other two children—both 
attractive and amiable girls—have paid me the spontaneous 
tribute of genuine affection, where I might have expected 
nothing better than indifference or tolerant kindness. My 
sacrifice, so far as they are concerned, is in the fact that, 
owing to distance and the high cost of travel, I cannot see 
them as often as I should like. 

I have never raised the issue of taking any of the 
children to live with me. The answer to such a demand 
would be that I was free to rejoin the family whenever 
my desire to be with them grew strong enough to impel me 
to that step. My wife might well claim also that as she 
has had the sole responsibility for ten years of managing 
the family and keeping up the home, she is entitled to keep 
the children near her instead of intrusting them to the 
dubious influence of a truant father. 


According to the conventional view, the worst dis- 
advantage of the arrangement I have described is that it 
has deprived the children of what is called ‘“‘a father’s care.” 
But I discount that. It was better that they should grow 
up in peace and piety than that they should have had a father 
about the place who would daily, before their young observ- 
ant eyes, be turning into a sour, unsympathetic old grouch. 
As it is now, when they do occasionally see their father, 
they meet him as a friend and find him a fairly mellow and 
kindly old party whom they cannot help liking, though they 
expect to see him damned at last. 

As the account checks up in the end, my wife and I 
have both got what we felt to be most important. My wife, 
after enjoying, not without hardship, the companionship of 
the children in a peaceful and fairly comfortable home, has 
the assurance of sharing her eternal reward, unless something 
goes wrong, with all of them but one. As for my part in 
the bargain, I have won for myself, not without sacrifice, 
a sort of freedom that makes it possible for me to live my 
life about as I choose—that is, in interesting occupations, 
in normal comfort, in total release from exactions by the 
conscience of others, and under adequate provision for my 
mental, moral, emotional, and physical health. I believe 
these blessings were worth the prices we paid for them. 


Harvard “Explains” 


By GARDNER JACKSON 


Boston, February 3 

N answer to widespread criticism, Harvard University 

has officially explained to her alumni, in a statement 

by Arthur L. Endicott, controller, that the sudden 
dismissal of twenty scrubwomen from Widener Library 
“had nothing to do with the decree of the Minimum Wage 
Commission except the time at which the change was made.” 
The statement, prepared last week for the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin and issued to the Boston newspapers, contradicts 
the letter to the Reverend William H. Duvall of Cambridge 
in which President A. Lawrence Lowell said: “I find that 
the Minimum Wage Board has been complaining of our 
employing women for those purposes at less than thirty- 
seven cents an hour, and hence the university has felt con- 
strained to replace them with men.” 

The minimum-wage decree covering “office and other 
building cleaners” was published from the State House on 
December 30, 1920, to take effect February 1, 1921. Igno- 
rance of the decree cannot be pleaded. In the first place, 
under the law copies of it were automatically sent to em- 
ployers for prominent posting in restrooms of cleaning 
women. Harvard thus received copies soon after it was 
published. In the second place, an inspector for the’ Mini- 
mum Wage Commission inspected Harvard early in 1922 
on the basis of the thirty-seven-cent decision. The Harvard 
official did not show the inspector the pay roll but insisted 
that they were paying wages satisfactory to the commission. 
This conversation was reported to the commission and should 
be a part of the record at the State House, if that record 
is intact. The dismissal of the women at the library dis- 
closes the fact that Harvard was, in truth, paying the 


women thirty-five cents an hour—two cents under the mini- 
mum standard—in 1922 but was able to assure the inspector 
that the wages were satisfactory to the commission on the 
strength of “an understanding” with a majority of that 
body. This “understanding,” fortified by subsequent con- 
ferences and correspondence, including a conference at the 
State House in 1925 between the commission and “Nelson 
Perkins” —presumably Thomas Nelson Perkins, member of 
the Harvard Corporation (now president of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad)—enabled Harvard to evade the law in 
comparative peace till the last inspection which took place 
in February, 1928. 

At that time inspectors for the commission persuaded 
that body to try to make Harvard increase the wages of the 
women to conform to the decree. Mr. Endicott, in an in- 
terview with a New York newspaperman following his offi- 
cial explanation, was blunt in saying that he had an “under- 
standing” with the commission that the women’s wages were 
“all right.” Hence the relative lack of trouble—over two 
cents an hour—from 1921 to 1928. It is, as the World has 
said, “incredible . . . like a chapter from Dickens.” 

The first part of Mr. Endicott’s official explanation 
describes the reorganization, started in 1921, of the Harvard 
buildings administration under a central head. It says next: 
“The new policy was approved in April, 1929, and at that 
time I wrote the Minimum Wage Commission that we pro- 
posed to replace the women cleaners in Widener Library 
with men as soon after July 1, 1929, as we had opportunity 
to find other employment for the former. It was not at all 
a question of wages; it was the question of following the 
policy which we had found from our experience to be eco- 
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nomical and efficient.” Why did Mr. Endicott write to the 
Minimum Wage Commission if wages were not at issue? 
And what about the wages from April till the end of the 
year, when the women were dismissed ? 

Further on Mr. Endicott says: “In October, after 
giving entirely adequate notice, we replaced some of the 
women who were the least capable and we notified the 
Minimum Wage Commission that we wished a little longer 
time in order to find other employment for the remainder.” 
Again, why did Mr. Endicott notify the Minimum Wage 
Commission if Harvard was violating no wage decree? I 
have talked with twelve of the women since Mr. Endicott’s 
statement was issued. They all emphatically deny that any 
of the group was given advance notice. They received their 
written notices the day the discharge took effect. 

When the Minimum Wage Commission sent its ulti- 
matum of December 18, 1929, threatening that if on Decem- 
ber 26 any of the women were still employed in the library 
at less than the thirty-seven-cent rate, it would exercise its 
right to publish a notice to the effect that the university was 
not complying with its decree, Harvard immediately dis- 
missed the remaining women. The hope was expressed in 
their notes of dismissal, as in the case of the earlier dismis- 
sals, that other work would be found for them at the univer- 
sity. “All of the women whom we discharged in December,” 
continues Mr. Endicott, “have either been offered work or 
given employment, with the exception of two. In the case 
of one, her son has been employed.” Four of the women, 
Mrs. Selina Taylor, Mrs. H. Sullivan, Miss Catharine 
Donlon, and Mrs. H. Malloy, went to work almost im- 
mediately from the library to the dormitories—on their own 
application—at the reduced rate of thirty-two cents an hour 
for so-called chambermaid work, though, by their own 
account, this work involves as much scrubbing as the library 
work. (Harvard officials asked the commission that these 
dormitory women be classified as chambermaids, a category 
outside the minimum-wage law.) ‘Two more of the women, 
Mrs. Annie McIntyre and Mrs. Hannah Hogan, so Mrs. 
McIntyre told me, were sent for and offered temporary 
work as substitutes in the dormitories at the thirty-two-cent 
rate. Since they wanted steady jobs at the minimum-wage 
level, they refused this offer. Four others, Miss Annie J. 
Corcoran, Mrs. Catharine Curran, Miss Margaret O’Con- 
nors, and Mrs. Emma Trafton, told me they have not been 
offered any kind of work at Harvard since their discharge. 
None of the group dismissed on November 1, 1929, has been 
offered work as I write this. Thus four of the twenty 
women dismissed are at work at Harvard and two were 
tendered temporary work. Mr. Endicott’s statement gives 
a very different impression. 

At one point Mr. Endicott’s statement says: “It is not 
customary in industry, I believe, to pay employees hired by 
the hour for time when they are out sick, or for vacations. 
In the case of these women we have done both, and the 
amount of pay received on account of sick leave and vaca- 
tions much more than equaled the difference about which the 
Minimum Wage Commission has complained.” Each of 
the twelve women whom I have interviewed since Mr. 
Endicott’s statement was issued vehemently denied to me 
that they or their associates ever received a penny from 
Harvard for sick leave or when out because of injury. “We 
were paid by the month,” declared Miss Corcoran, “and 


pay for the days we were out sick was always taken out of 
our money at the end of the month. I don’t know how he 
dares say such a thing.” Miss Corcoran had worked in the 
library for ten years. 

The vacation pay, the women said, consisted of one 
week’s pay for a six-day week of three hours a day at thirty- 
five cents an hour—a total of $6.30, even though the major- 
ity of the women worked five hours a day—from 6 a. m. 
to 1l a.m. Mr. Endicott may fairly be asked how that 
vacation pay of $6.30 a year “much more than equaled the 
difference about which the Minimum Wage Commission has 
complained.” The vacation pay amounted to $56.70 for 
each woman during the approximately nine years that Har- 
vard was ignoring the minimum-wage law. Compare these 
figures with the $31.20 a year which the increase of two 
cents an hour asked by the Minimum Wage Commission 
would have meant to each woman, or a total of $280.80 for 
each woman who had been there during the almost nine 
years in which the decree was in effect. The majority of 
the women had been at Harvard ten years or more. 

Mr. Endicott’s statement minimizes the importance to 
the women of the wages paid them for their work at Wide- 
ner Library. It is true that some of them had other cleaning 
jobs in the afternoons. “But,” says Mrs. McIntyre, echo- 
ing all her associates, “who gets up at 5 a. m. every morning 
winter and summer to go to a job unless the pay means a lot 
to her? It’s no joke, I can tell you. And this was steady 
work—thirteen years of it for me.” 

In his concluding paragraph, attempting to justify the 
replacement of the women by men, Mr. Endicott asserts: 
“We have not at any time attempted to violate the Minimum 
Wage Law.” There is no need to argue with him. The facts 
speak for themselves: the Minimum Wage decree became 
effective February 1, 1921; the first inspection took place 
early in 1922; the women were dismissed November 1 and 
December 21, 1929, about eight years later, under pressure 
from the Minimum Wage Commission. 

To delegations of protest Mr. Endicott has shown 
noticeable irritation at the Minimum Wage Law as inter- 
preted on the ground that all Harvard employees would 
want pay based on minimum-wage levels if the scale had 
prevailed for the Widener women. His stock conclusion for 
all questioners is that employees would rather work at Har- 
vard for lower wages because of “pleasant working condi- 
tions” and because there is a certain “prestige” about work- 
ing at Harvard University! 

It is rumored that certain prominent citizens who have 
the moral health of Harvard at heart are assembling facts 
with a view to requesting that the university pay to these 
scrubwomen the additional two cents an hour which it 
should have paid them during the years after the State set 
the thirty-seven-cent minimum, That amount of money 
would come as a substantial blessing to some of the women 
and it would not put too great a strain on the finances of 
Harvard University, since it would amount in all to some- 
thing under $5,000 for the twenty women. Such an act 
of penitence, though it might ruffle ‘Harvard officialdom, 
would have an extremely salutary effect upon those Olym- 
pian dwellers. Moreover, it might be useful, especially to 
the workers whom the Minimum Wage Commission is sup- 
posed to protect, if that body were asked to explain why 
Harvard was permitted to evade its decrees for nine years. 
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Secretary Wilbur and Boulder Dam 


By RUTH FINNEY 


Washington, February 10 

, \HOUGH liquor has monopolized the speeches and 

the statements and the headlines in the capital 

this winter, it is water that is engaging the serious 
concern of those with most at stake in Washington. In 
and out among all other questions, among the noisy sham 
battles and the grim quiet struggles, the water-power issue 
seeps and flows. In the Northwest an ally of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company is trying to secure control of 
power on the Flathead River. All the private interests that 
have wanted Muscle Shoals are uniting to make sure of 
success in their next attempt to get it. Before the Federal 
Trade Commission, power companies are attempting to 
justify their financial, operating, and propaganda methods. 
The Federal Power Commission, titular guardian of the 
public’s power resources, is under fire from several directions. 
Most serious of all, the Federal Water Power Act itself, 
Magna Charta of public power development, faces nullifica- 
tion. The power from Boulder Dam, worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars, is being leased. Since last June, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Wilbur has been working on plans for 
the disposal of this power. 

Congress looked on passively while the Secretary re- 
jected the plan for a government-built, equipped, and oper- 
ated power plant, as made possible by the Boulder Dam Act, 
and announced that he would sell the falling water at the 
dam, an alternative method of financing the project which 
friends of the measure expected him to resort to only if all 
others failed. Congress exhibited slightly more concern 
when he announced a tentative allocation of power giving 
almost one-fourth to private power companies, although 
States and cities, expressly given a preference right in the 
Boulder Dam Act, were asking for all the power. Little 
was said, however, because those most familiar with the 
matter thought the Secretary would find, when the legal 
business of drawing contracts was begun, that State and 
municipal applicants must be given the power they wanted. 

Secretary Wilbur’s next move was to put certain ques- 
tions concerning the Boulder Dam situation to his legal 
adviser, E. C, Finney—the same Finney who figured so 
prominently in the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil cases. 
Solicitor Finney’s answers constituted an interpretation of 
the Boulder Dam Act and the Federal Water Power Act 
which swept away, in effect, all the preference rights pro- 
vided for public agencies. He said, in answer to Secretary 
Wilbur’s leading questions, that the Secretary would be 
justified, in the “public interest,” in ignoring the preference 
rights of States and cities if “other applicants” offered better 
financial security and greater contractual responsibility. 

Congress first looked at this opinion in dazed silence, 
and then roused itself to insist that it should know better 
than any department solicitor what it means when it writes 
law. And now, for its water-power act and its integrity 
as a law-making body, Congress has taken up the cudgels 
and is preparing to fight. Senator George W. Norris, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has sounded 


warning that to permit Solicitor Finney’s opinion to be 
adopted as the basis for power contracts will leave the 
executive branch of government free to nullify any act of 
Congress at any time. Senator Hiram W. Johnson, one of 
the authors of the Boulder Dam Act, has expressed dismay 
and a determination to fight. Representative Philip D. 
Swing, co-author of the act, has prepared a brief, warning 
the Administration that “to graft into a law by interpreta- 
tion a policy that Congress had deliberately declared should 
be no part of that law is executive usurpation.” 

During the years when the Boulder Dam bill was 
pending in Congress the private power companies, with one 
voice, fought it. They said the government must control 
floods on the Colorado but must not generate power at 
its dam, because to do so would be “red.” Once the bill was 
passed and authority given for a great public power develop- 
ment, the Southern California Edison Company and the 
Southern Sierras Power Company began asking for all or 
part of that power. But southern California cities wanted 
the power also, to supply to their people over publicly owned 
distributing systems and to pump their drinking water. 
Together with the State of Nevada, they asked for more 
power than Boulder Dam will produce. The Boulder Dam 
bill had been framed with these needs in mind and the pro- 
vision to meet them. The cities had done battle for it for 
years because they were sure it safeguarded their interests. 
Mr. Wilbur, however, said he believed the Edison Company 
and its associates should be given a share of the power. He 
tentatively allocated to them about one-fourth of the output, 
an amount as great as that given Los Angeles and more than 
four times as great as that given smaller cities. He provided 
that Los Angeles and its ancient enemy, the Edison Com- 
pany, should jointly equip the Boulder Dam power plant 
and jointly operate it. 

Los Angeles and her smaller neighbors protested and 
claimed a right to priority over the company in allocation of 
power. They pointed to the wording of the Boulder Dam 
Act. This act had been drawn with just such a controversy in 
mind, and its authors thought it was drawn in such a way 
as to leave no doubt as to what must be done. It provided 
that the States of Nevada, Arizona, and California should 
have first opportunity to buy power within a limited time. 
After that, conflicting applications were to be settled by the 
Secretary of the Interior “with due regard to the public in- 
terest and in conformity with the policy expressed in the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act”—a policy contained in these words: 


The commission shall give preference to applications 
by States and municipalities, provided the plans for the 
same are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, 
or shall within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the com- 
mission, be made equally well adapted, to conserve and 
utilize in the public interest the navigation and water re- 
sources of the region. 


In the past the Federal Power Commission has given 
preference to State and municipal applications for power 
because of this wording. But the commission was wrong in 
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that interpretation, says the Southern California Edison 
Company in effect, for the “public interest” in the present case 
requires that Boulder Dam power be allocated to the com- 
pany, because the company has almost a million customers. 
Secretary Wilbur, already on record as in substantial agree- 
ment with this view, put to Solicitor Finney these questions: 


What is meant by the public interest? What body of 
people comprises the public as the act uses the term? Is 
the interest referred to as public the government's re- 
sponsibility to the whole people of the United States or is 
it the interest of the area to be immediately served by 
Boulder Dam power, or is it the interest of a particular 
part of that area? 


Mr. Finney replied as follows: 


Public interest is one of those broad terms like “public 
policy” capable of different legitimate interpretations in the 
discretion of the officer called upon to administer it. The 
interest referred to is primarily the government’s responsi- 
bility, financial or otherwise, to all the people of the 
United States for the greatest good to be derived from 
this project, the cost of which is to be advanced from the 
public treasury. The term “public interest” is the domi- 
nant consideration.... The primary public interest 
is in the soundness of the contracts and the solvency of 
the contractor, not in the corporate or municipal char- 
acter of that contractor. . . . The public interest requires 

. equality of access to Boulder Dam power by areas 
composing the region in proportion to the needs of the 
applicants. 


This means, said Representative Swing in his answering 
brief, that “you [Secretary Wilbur] have asked your ad- 
viser in what direction to travel to reach your goal and he 
has answered, ‘In any direction you choose to proceed.’ ” 


The words “public interest” used in the Boulder Dam 
Act [continues the brief] were intended to mean exactly 
the opposite of private interest. .. . 

If the solicitor’s opinion is to be accepted that the 
words “due regard to the public interest” must be con- 
strued as a check upon preference rights given municipali- 
ties by the Federal Water Power Act, then indeed a 
strange irony of fate has here played its part, because 
by this contention the municipalities are to be grievously 
injured by a weapon forged by them as an aid for the de- 
fense of their rights. 

The effort of the solicitor to introduce the foreign 
factor of finance in the interpretation of public interest 
to subordinate the preference rights of municipalities was 
not contemplated by Congress and must not be counte- 
nanced. The financial interest of the United States was 
safeguarded in other sections of the act. 

Congress meant and intended and declared that when- 
ever possible the public, that is the people, should get the 
benefits of the development of this great public resource 
through their own public agencies, direct and at cost, 
without . . . paying profits to a private power corporation. 


It is customary in disputes of this sort to search through 
debates of the Congress that enacted a law in order to arrive 
at a clearer understanding of its intention. The Sixty-fifth 
Congress passed the Federal Water Power Act. When the 
act was pending it considered two alternative ways of treat- 
ing the section about preference rights for public agencies. 
It was proposed at that time to leave the question of pref- 
erences to the discretion of the power commission. This 
proposal was debated in the House of Representatives and 


voted down. The House instead adopted the section that is 
now law. In the Senate debate it was referred to as making 
mandatory the recognition of municipal and State projects. 
This interpretation was not challenged. The section became 
part of the law as enacted. 

In the year following, the Sixty-sixth Congress 
strengthened the position of public agencies by providing 
that even when the Federal Power Commission found plans 
of a private company more acceptable for utilizing the water 
resources of a region, public agencies should be given a 
chance to make their plans equally acceptable. This amend- 
ment, Congress believed, closed the door to any possible 
attempt to defeat preference rights for public development. 
If a city could adopt a corporation’s plans, the question of 
difference in suitability therefore could not arise. There 
is still other evidence to show the frame of mind of Congress 
on this question as recently as December, 1928. Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania offered an amendment to the Boulder 
Dam Act providing that the government should not con- 
struct, equip, and operate a power plant at the dam unless 
it failed to find anyone else willing to do so. The amend- 
ment was defeated. With the policy of federal power 
development established, no attempt was made to attack the 
subordinate rights of States and cities. It was thought to be 
futile to do so. And the question would never have arisen 
if Secretary Wilbur had not departed from the approved 
plan for a government-built and operated power house. 

Mr. Wilbur asked another question that is even more 
significant, and Mr. Finney made another answer that is 
even more amazing. To appreciate them it is necessary to 
remember that the Boulder Dam Act says that no applica- 
tion of a city or State for power shall be denied or an 
application in conflict therewith granted on the ground 
that bonds have not yet been voted to finance the proposed 
work. Secretary Wilbur wrote to Mr. Finney: 


If Los Angeles and other municipalities cannot now 
execute enforceable contracts meeting reasonable financial 
requirements of the Secretary, what would be the duty of 
the Secretary under provisions of the act that an applica- 
tion is not to be denied because of the necessity for a 
bond issue? Would he be authorized to make contracts 
with other bidders preserving to the preference claimants 
the right to contract for part of the power if enforceable 
contracts are tendered within a designated time? 


The Solicitor wrote to Mr. Wilbur: 


This proviso is not designed to tie the hands of the 
Secretary pending the authorization and marketing of the 
bond issue so long as the right of the preference claim- 
ants to contract for power allocated to them is preserved. 


He went on to explain that while the Secretary could 
not grant an application in conflict with the city’s, an applica- 
tion and a contract were two different things, and a contract 
would be proper that preserved the right of a city to contract 
within a reasonable time “when, as, and if the necessary 
bond issue is authorized.” To Los Angeles, whose bond 
issues have been defeated before now by the Edison Com- 
pany, this has an ominous sound. Representative Swing points 
out that “private companies once having secured control of 
the power would be forced by self-interest to immediately 
engage in a political campaign in every city that was an ex- 
pected beneficiary to defeat, if possible, the bond issue.” 
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Not power, but the right to batter and bruise them- 
selves fighting for it, may be the privilege of the cities of 
the Southwest under the bill for which they worked so many 
years, with such high hopes. Congress will have the last 
word in this fight because it alone can appropriate money 
to build Boulder Dam, and, in appropriating, it can make 
any requirements for use of its money that it sees fit. It can, 
if it will, exert a substantial veto over any contracts Secre- 
tary Wilbur makes. 

The more or less spectacular aspects of this controversy 
may, it is possible, focus new interest on the duller aspects of 
the general power war. No one denies the importance of 


proper accounting in the Federal Power Commission, where 
companies, unless curbed, may build up vast and fabulous 
capitalization claims to serve as the basis for future recap- 
ture proceedings and future rates. But neither is anyone 
fired with potent indignation about it. The issues are diffi- 
cult to present now. There are so many things to be done. 

The Boulder Dam fight, on the other hand, has immedi- 
ate interest for all parts of the country. On its outcome 
hangs, to some extent, the fate of Muscle Shoals and of 
every other water-power project, great or small. Senator 
Norris declares that its outcome will determine who shall 
make the law of the United States. 


Mexico Instals a New President 


By LYLE C. WILSON 


EXICO accomplished a change of administration 
M on February 5 under circumstances promising 

more good than evil, greater success than failure, 
better conditions rather than worse. But it is only a prom- 
ise. As Emilio Portes Gil departs and Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
enters the presidential palace, from opposition throats comes 
the challenging accusation of fraud, duplicity, and murder. 
And unhappily, within two hours of his inauguration Presi- 
dent Rubio is struck down by the bullet of a would-be 
assassin whose act reminds us of the constant threat of death 
that overhangs the chief executive of our southern neighbor. 
Fortunately, the wound seems not to be mortal. 

Jose Vasconcelos was Rubio’s defeated opponent for 
the presidency. Vasconcelistas proclaim that Ortiz Rubio 
was elevated to that office by a combination of violence and 
thievery at the polls by which the National Revolutionary 
Party prevented the people from making effective their col- 
lective enthusiasm for Vasconcelos. Some measure of fraud 
did prevail in Mexico on election Sunday. There were in- 
timidation and violence at various polling places, on the evi- 
dence of the Mexicans themselves, and denial of the franchise 
with no more justification for it than ability to exert essential 
force. That Vasconcelistas suffered most from this crime 
against democracy appears indisputable. But that Vascon- 
celos would have been chosen under ideal conditions is sub- 
ject to doubt. The margin of his defeat seems too great. 

In view of Mexican electoral practices, it must be doubted 
that Vasconcelos himself could have expected election. In 
their effort to prevent machine control of electoral procedure, 
the Mexicans have leaned over backward so far that instead 
of protecting their polling places they have polluted them 
with good intentions gone wrong. At the cornerstone of 
Mexico’s elaborate system of protection for the polls is a 
prescribed precinct procedure designed to prevent govern- 
ment officials—minions of the party in power—from con- 
trolling the ballot. The first eleven qualified, ordinary 
electors, privately employed or unemployed, who arrive at 
the polling place must organize the precinct voting machinery, 
pass on qualifications of other voters, supervise and report 
the poll. Under these conditions the precinct is likely to 
be carried by the candidate whose supporters first reach 
and organize the precinct polling place. Picture such a pro- 
cedure in New York. It needs no strain on the imagina- 


tion to understand that Tammany would be first on the 
job even in precincts where registered Republicans were 
scarce. And Tammany would be charged by the Repub- 
licans with stealing precincts which Republicans couldn’t 
have won even if every Republican in the district had been 
allowed to vote twice. 

That seems to approximate what took place in more 
than a few places in Mexico last November. Whether such 
tactics produced ballots essential to Ortiz Rubio’s election 
cannot be said, at least by this writer. He believes it did 
not. Violence by Ortiz Rubio’s henchmen provoked the 
editor of El Dictamen of Vera Cruz to discuss the matter 
on November 19 beneath the caption, Our Democratic 
Failure. “In this port,” the editor related, “we saw them 
[the government faction] gaining possession of polling 
booths which they could not secure in any other way by 
shooting; we saw that the polling lists were defective in 
order to hinder the voting of members of the opposing party; 
that the ballots of the opposing party were not accepted.” 

Elsewhere, among comparatively impartial observers, 
emphasis was placed rather upon the relative absence of 
violence last November as compared with prior elections. 
But more important than this abatement of violent folkways 
was the presence of two parties in the field instead of one, 
even though the margin between their polls was tremendous. 
And the trend from militarists to civilians for the presi- 
dential office is significant from whatever standpoint Mexico 
may be surveyed. Portes Gil is a civilian but he also is a 
political accident. Ortiz Rubio is a civilian, an engineer by 
coincidence, but no accident. He or his like was inevitable 
soon in Mexico if the republic was to prevail. True, Ortiz 
Rubio holds office largely by grace of General Plutarco 
Elias Calles, Mexico’s strong man. It is also true that 
Calles’s support is practically synonymous with the support 
of the army. But within ten years the Mexican army has 
changed. A new crop of generals has succeeded the revo- 
lutionary veterans whose high-handed and repeated recourse 
to rebellion gradually disposed of them via courts martial 
and firing squads. The newer militarists are Calles’s pupils, 
not his peers. 

The brighter stars of Calles’s Cabinet, in general, owe 
allegiance to the new President. For the present, at least, 
Ortiz Rubio may count upon useful support from the labor 
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group and the agrarians. Their interests will not always 
coincide and it remains to be proved that Ortiz Rubio is 
strong enough to maintain political discipline. The National 
Revolutionary Party, of which Calles was the founder and 
Ortiz Rubio has become the nominal head, has its blocs and 
insurgents. Already Rubio’s campaign support is dividing 
into cliques, one recognizing Calles as the man behind the 
throne and the other insisting that Ortiz Rubio shall lead 
as well as march in front. The new President’s policies 
must be founded upon the necessity for keeping his mixed 
support contented. It is axiomatic that no Mexican rebel- 
lion can succeed without at least negative assistance from 
the United States Government, for rebels must have arms 
and munitions. Therefore, foreign policy number one in 
Ortiz Rubio’s administration will be to cultivate American 
friendship. That Washington will not rebuff but will wel- 
come that policy is a fact to inspire hope. The unprece- 
dented official welcome given the Mexican President-elect 
in the American capital foretold much, specifically that the 
Morrow era of Mexican-American relations will not fade 
if the United States can prevent it. 

With American good-will in mind, Ortiz Rubio will 
modify the land-seizing agrarian policy somewhat, especially 
with respect to seizure without immediate compensation. 
That means some slowing-up of the seizure program and 
the new President must travel that road carefully, for his 
agrarian supporters are land-hungry. Ortiz Rubio hopes 
to liberate isolated communities by provision of roads. Mexico 
will sow pesos and reap schoolhouses if the pesos can be had. 
Above all, Ortiz Rubio will look to his credit at home. The 
army will be paid regularly. It is very necessary to pay the 
army regularly. Not long after Ambassador Morrow went 
to Mexico he advised President Calles that the best of all 
policies to follow would be to maintain his credit at home 
before satisfying*creditors abroad. The current budget set 
aside 26,000,000 pesos for the public debt, but the proportion 
to be devoted to international obligations is not established. 
Foreign bankers and investors, particularly private investors, 
are not happy as they contemplate this situation. They do 
not appreciate the advice Morrow gave Calles. They hope 
Ortiz Rubio will forget about it. They have received al- 
most nothing since 1914. Short of a Dawes plan for Mexico 
it appears they will not soon receive more. ‘The idea of 
a Dawes plan—in which Mexico’s capacity to pay would be 
compared with her obligations, and the two, somehow, be 
made to balance—has been discussed informally. Such pro- 
cedure would reduce Mexico’s current international debt, 
which amounts to 1,900,000,000 pesos. 

The appointment of Calles to the Mexican National 
Railway Administration may foretell a beginning of a better 
day for the investors. At present the railway operates at 
a loss, its pay roll choked by political employees. It is a 
personnel problem that Calles must undertake. The howls 
of the discharged will echo along the right of way, and it 
would not be surprising if a bridge here and there were con- 
sumed in fiery protest. But once purged of graft, and freed 
from revolutionary destruction, the railway may thrive and 
its bondholders fatten. 

Meanwhile, two essentials to Mexican well-being have 
already been achieved: the first is Washington’s substitution 
of understanding for suspicion in Mexican-American rela- 
tions; the second is the armistice in religious warfare. 


In the Driftway 


HARLES H. INGERSOLL, one of the brothers 
( who made the dollar famous by the manufacture of 

a watch, who is now trying to perpetuate the dollar’s 
reputation through making a fountain pen, writes in regard 
to an idea of his “which one of your recent articles reminded 
me of—namely, a fleet of sailing vessels plying regularly 
across the Atlantic, designed primarily for passengers.” The 
idea “may be a crazy notion,” Mr. Ingersoll goes on to say, 
“but I think there would be plenty of patronage.” And the 
patronage would come “not only from the idle rich” but 
from “millions of people, with more or less sporting blood, 
some of them desiring long passage and all enjoying the sea 
and sailing.” Also “there might be a price consideration 
which would settle the question of popularity. If the over- 
head were small enough, for the average wage person the 
saving in dollars might offset the time wasted.” 

m ©2408 6 » + 


EFORE going any farther the Drifter must rap Mr. 
Ingersoll on the knuckles for the final word in that last 
sentence. Probably Mr. Ingersoll did not actually mean “time 
wasted” or he would not have broached the main suggestion, 
but the idea that time spent in the manner described would 
be wasted is so typical of American thinking that the phrase 
slipped unconsciously into Mr. Ingersoll’s letter. As to the 
scheme proposed, the Drifter thinks so well of it that if he 
had a little money to play with he would like nothing better 
than to carry it out. These words are chosen advisedly. 
The financial possibilities of the project do not appear so 
rosy that a man would be justified in putting into it any hard- 
earned capital on which he had to live, but if one had a little 
extra—if one ever does have that—the venture would be a 
fascinating one and in the end might turn out profitable to 
boot. The Drifter cannot envisage Mr. Ingersoll’s “mil- 
lions” of passengers, and the word “fleet” sounds a bit ambi- 
tious. Probably four vessels would be enough. Allowing 
thirty days for the trip across the Atlantic Ocean, this would 
make possible a schedule of semi-monthly sailings—quite 
sufficient with which to start. 
* . * . . 


HE Drifter does not believe that sailing vessels 

could be run so cheaply as to attract passengers for 
financial reasons. But this would not be necessary for the 
success of the project. This is a day in which there is a 
pronounced urge to get away—especially for one’s vacation 
—from the conventional and the mechanical. People are 
glad to pay more nowadays to live in primitive fashion in 
summer camps than it would cost them to have all the com- 
forts of a first-class hotel, and among persons having vaca- 
tions of two to three months there must be many who would 
jump at the chance to go to Europe on a windjammer. 
Probably it would not be worth while to operate a trans- 
atlantic service for more than six months of the year, but the 
ships need not be laid up for the rest of the time. Winter 
sailings could be arranged to West Indian or South Ameri- 
can ports, or cruises could be organized—to the South Seas 
or other warm and quiet waters. 

THe Drirrer 
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Correspondence 
A Farmer Subscribes 


To THe Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sir: When I read in certain Eastern papers of the remark- 
able prosperity you have had during the past eight years, I 
rise to reply: “It never touched us here in the wheat belt of 
northern Montana.” The agricultural marketing act has 
engendered a new hope but many fear it will prove a dud. 
The only way to make ends meet is to cut one’s standard of 
living. 

I am trying out The Nation, hoping the editor will have 
the vision to see this far west. Today at my local elevator it 
takes five and one-third bushels of No. 1 Northern to pay for 
your magazine for one year. This would bread the editor for 
twelve months, I know. 

You seem to have a passion for justice so I am hoping 
we may be good friends. 


Hogeland, Montana, January 17 P. T. ANDERSON 


“Darkness for Light” 


To tHe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Str: Please discontinue my subscription to The Nation. 
If you care for a reason, you can find it in a book, a copy of 
which you may have in your morgue, the Bible. I refer you 
to Isaiah, fifth chapter, twentieth verse. 

Oregon, Iil., January 14 D. A. RicHARDSON 


One of the Real Heroes 


To THE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: If you are accepting supplementary nominations for 
your Honor Roll for 1929, I should like to propose the name 
of Elmer Smith, the labor lawyer of Centralia, Washington, 
who, without remuneration, without publicity, and with only 
a handful of supporters, has given ten years of his life, his 
health, his professional standing (the State bar association dis- 
barred him in an unsportsmanlike attempt to silence him) to 
an unflagging agitation for the release of eight men railroaded 
to prison under sentences of twenty-five to forty years for 
defending their union hall against a mob of lynchers. I con- 
sider him one of the real heroes of the present time. 

New York, January 24 FREDERICK A. BLossom 


A Soviet Prison 


To THE Epiror or Tue Nation: 

Sir: I hope that Winthrop D. Lane, who wrote the article, 
Science and Crime, will soon make a trip to Soviet Russia so 
that when he writes again about prisons, he will also speak 
about prison conditions in the Soviet Union. A visit to a long- 
term prison here was of considerable interest to a group of 
about a dozen Americans. We entered, went all over the place, 
and were permitted to speak freely to the prisoners with no 
guard present. Since we were not searched, it would have been 
the easiest thing in the world to have passed guns and saws to 
the prisoners, but escapes were unknown, according to the head 
guard. 


We saw the prisoners working in the factory. We spoke 
to them (the guard was not present) and were informed they 
work eight hours a day, for which they are paid. Later we 
saw the inmates in their cells, having dinner. The food was 
plain, but tasty and nourishing. A loud speaker in each cell 
supplied music during the meal. There was also a library and 
clubroom which they could visit after working hours. The 
prisoners mentioned that there was no corporal punishment. 
The only complainers were two ex-commissars who had taken 
graft and felt unjustly treated because they were there “for 
nothing.” 


Moscow, January 9 Harry JAFFE 


Boy-Scout Militarism 


To THE Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: A bill has been introduced into the New York Assem- 
bly which proposes to make boy-scout training compulsory in 
the public schools of this State for boys of ten to eighteen, and 
requires as well that they devote a considerable part of their 
present leisure, non-school time for this purpose. 

Such a law would introduce military training into our public 
schools, under the seemingly innocent guise of boy-scout work. 
The measure cannot pretend to be simply for the better physical 
training of our children in the grammar schools. If it were 
intended to accomplish this purpose, the extension of gymnasium 
and playground facilities, together with the present exercises 
practiced in the schools, would be ample to satisfy this object. 

The proposition requires for its execution the wearing of 
uniforms, submission to “commanders,” drills, and all the rou- 
tine and paraphernalia of the scouts. It is plainly conceived in 
a military spirit with a view to advancing the idea of military 
practice and preparedness among the children in our schools. I 
respectfully submit that such a law would be out of harmony 
with the democratic ideals and the best traditions of our Re- 
public, and certainly not in line with the efforts of the United 
States to help bring about international peace: 

_ New York, February 3 ABRAHAM A. CoNAN 
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Books, Films, Drama 





Cocoon 
By RUTH LECHLITNER 


Some supple creature, smooth as jade, and still 
As a tenacious sphinx upon the green 

Protective leaf, set her small mouth at will 

To taste the flesh of summer. Carven clean 
This branch, lace-ribbed, is frescoed on the bough 
And braced to catch the web, to hold a skein 
For the swift spinner and the silk that now 
Cradles a sleeper from the bitter rain. 


What word is woven with this little death 
From the neat pattern of a dream, to wake 

The mummy-chrysalis, to stir the breath 
Within this brittle case, and deftly shake 

From its thin sheath the fearful, folded wing 
Out on the green, young branches of the spring? 


Tradition and Experiment 


Tradition and Experiment in Present-Day Literature. Ad- 
dresses Delivered at the City Literary Institute of 
London. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


HE most useful terms of literary criticism are ghosts; 

the hand passes through them, grasping nothing solid. 

From a volume such as this, the reader expects to 

emerge with his ideas sharpened and clarified; he is likely, 
instead, to find himself more in a fog than ever. 

Here are essays by ten writers, writing by pairs on five 
branches of literary art, the first of the pair discussing his 
branch in relation to tradition, the second in relation to ex- 
periment. One looks for clean divisions of opinion, for a series 
of five debates. One finds, in fact, that not a single contributor 
has been willing to throw in his lot entirely either with tradi- 
tion or with experiment, nor does he even seem willing to 
admit that he knows precisely the difference between them. 

R. H. Mottram, opening with a paper on Tradition in the 
Novel, begins by remarking that “the general tradition in the 
English novel, as in anything else that is English, is to have 
no strongly marked tradition,” and adds that “it would hardly 
be too much to say that the tradition of the English novel is 
experiment.” J. D. Beresford, writing on Experiment in the 
Novel, confesses that he is confronted by the same difficulty— 
that of “defining a recognizable tradition in English fiction to 
which I might conclusively point the exceptions.” And he, 
too, concludes that “our best novelists have always been 
experimenters.” 

In spite of these remarks, both Mr. Mottram and 
Mr. Beresford do try to characterize the tradition of the 
English novel, and add point to their original misgivings by 
disagreeing on a simple question of fact, for Mr. Mottram 
thinks that tradition “in the main ...a weakly romantic 
one,” while Mr. Beresford is equally confident that “the tradi- 
tion of the English novel has always been realistic in the 
main.” But then, if we cannot tell the difference between 
tradition and experiment, how can we be expected to know the 
difference between realism and romance? 

Mr. Beresford makes the point that the great novelists 
whom we now look back upon as traditional were in their 
own time experimenters. ‘Those of their experiments that 


failed, or were for some reason inimitable, are still regarded 
as experiments; but most of their experiments inspired succeed- 
ing authors to copy them, and “this successive copying is the 
sole means by which an experiment becomes in the course of 
the centuries an accepted tradition.” 

When we come to Tradition in Drama, we find Ashley 
Dukes reminding us once more that “tradition is surely no 
more than the fruit of successful experiment.” (C. K. Munro, 
supposedly writing on Experiment in Drama, gives in fact very 
little attention to that subject, but wanders off into a considera- 
tion of the nature of art in general. Nor is he the only con- 
tributor who can be accused of departing from his assignment. 
T. S. Eliot, under the title of Experiment in Criticism, devotes 
merely his first paragraph to all that he has to say about the 
dubious distinction between “traditional” and “experimental” 
work in literary criticism, and thereafter writes about the 
changes in the last century in the scope of the critic’s knowl- 
edge, and about our curious modern habit of living in the 
future: “We hardly have time to get any fun out of what is 
being written now, so concerned are we about the quality of 
what may be written fifty years hence.” 

Much of the confusion that surrounds these discussions of 
tradition and experiment is the result, I think, of the vagueness 
of both terms; for the meaning of each is indefinitely extensi- 
ble. There is a sense in which writing of any kind is impossi- 
ble without tradition. The reader of this review can under- 
stand it only because each word is to him not an unintelligible 
black smudge on a white background, but a symbol which has 
the meaning, or group of meanings, that tradition has given to 
it. On the other hand, nearly every sentence, no matter how 
ordinary, is to some degree an experiment: it is an assembling 
of words in a unique and hitherto non-existent order. We do 
not ordinarily recognize experiment as such unless it is an un- 
usual type of experiment; and we do not recognize tradition as 
such unless it is not all-pervading. Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce, for example, have sharpened our notions of what we 
mean by a traditional sentence and a traditional word. 

Of all the writers in the present symposium, it has re- 
mained for Edith Sitwell, writing on Experiment in Poetry, to 
offer as satisfactory a brief summary of the respective roles of 
tradition and experiment in literature as we are likely to get: 

The truth is, that the great poet is, in almost every 
case, both a traditionalist and an experimentalist. He does 

not forget the discoveries made and the examples shown 

by his great predecessors, but, at the same time, he must 

bring some freshness into the language, some technical in- 

novation, some new discovery of the world of sight or 
sound, else he is merely an echo, and will not take his 
place among his predecessors. 

Henry Hazuitr 


Chain-Store Civilization 


The Passing of Normalcy. By Charles W. Wood. B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company. $3. 

HARLES W. WOOD is a writer with a knack for 
C shrewd observation and a skill in a sort of writing that 

is easy to read. These gifts he is now applying to the 
new gospel of salvation by Big Business, which, it seems, has 
discovered or is discovering that the way to prosperity is to 
make everybody prosperous. We are to be saved by scientific 
mass production. Mr. Wood’s latest book is a sermon on this 
theme with Marion, Ohio, as its background and the role of the 
chain stores as its principal preoccupation. Indeed, as Mr. 
Wood explains with scrupulous honesty, the book grew out of a 
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suggestion from the chain-store men, and the study was some- 
what aided by them although the results were not quite in line 
with their desires. Mr. Wood makes no Middletown study of 
Marion, but he does make some sound and shrewd observa- 
tions about it, and tells us rather vividly how and why the old 
days of normalcy are passing—which is a very different matter 
from proving the adequacy of his gospel. It remains to be seen 
how far he can convince even the business leaders to whom he 
appeals. And if he convinces them, there are still problems 
inherent in landlordism, Wall Street speculation, and the whole 
profit system which make this reviewer pretty skeptical about 
the capacity of Big Business as we know it to achieve that 
“more abundant life for everybody” which Mr. Wood thinks 
is its logical object. But the book contains a prophecy which 
ought to warm the hearts of thousands of underpaid employees 
of chain stores. Mr. Wood is sure that those stores “will some 
day take a conspicuous leadership in the movement for higher 
wages.” Here’s hoping. NorMAN THOMAS 


Spring-Rice’s Career 


The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. A 
Record. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Two volumes. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $10. 

WO young men, one an American, the other an English- 

i man, crossed from New York to London in November, 
1886. The Englishman had been told of the American, 

who had just been defeated in the election for Mayor of New 

York, and introduced himself. The acquaintance ripened into 

friendship so rapidly that within a month the Englishman was 

acting as best man at the American’s wedding in London. Fif- 
teen years later the American was President of the United 

States; twelve more years and the Englishman was British Am- 

bassador at Washington. Romance would have had Roosevelt 

President when Spring-Rice was Ambassador, with the two 

joining hands to take the United States into the war beside 

Great Britain. History, which is made of sterner stuff, sent 

Spring-Rice to Washington as one of the secretaries of the Brit- 

ish legation in 1887 for a year, sent him back in 1889 for two 

years, again in 1894 for a year, in 1905 for a visit of a few 
days, and finally in 1913 for what were destined to be the last 
five years of his diplomatic career and of his life. 

Thus he served at Washington for considerable periods in 
the administrations of three Presidents—Harrison, Cleveland, 
and Wilson—but his activity there during the Presidency of 
the friend with whom he had stood up as best man was limited 
to the brief visit in 1905 when he was first secretary of the 
British embassy at St. Petersburg. The war between Russia 
and Japan was approaching a crisis, and Roosevelt suggested 
that Spring-Rice, who had rather unconventionally been sup- 
plying him with information from the Russian capital, should 
give him the benefit of his knowledge and judgment in person. 
Hence the extraordinary visit, which was followed a few 
months later by Roosevelt’s proposal to the two belligerents to 
send representatives to a peace conference—a move which 
resulted in the treaty of Portsmouth. 

When Spring-Rice first came to Washington he was an al- 
most total stranger, but in a short time his capacity for mak- 
ing friends—one of his strongest traits—had brought him into 
the circle of what Mr. Gwynn characterizes as “perhaps the 
most distinguished group of men and women that America 
could then show.” It was the group of which Henry Adams 
was the center and which included John Hay, whose house was 
near that of Adams, Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, Senator 
Lodge, Roosevelt, and in particular two brilliant women, Mrs. 
Cameron and Mrs. Lodge. Throughout his subsequent ab- 


sences from Washington—at the British Foreign Office 1888-89, 
at the British legation in Tokio 1892-93, at the British embassy 
in Berlin 1895-98, at Constantinople 1898-99, at Teheran 1899- 
1901, at Cairo 1901-2, at St. Petersburg as first secretary of 
the embassy 1903-6, at Teheran again, this time as minister, 
1906-7, in England 1908, at Stockholm as minister 1908-12— 
wherever he happened to be, he maintained his connection with 
his American friends by a stream of letters. These letters and 
the friendships they preserve bulked so large in his life as to 
justify their part in the title which Mr. Gwynn has given to 
his volumes. 

One other friendship has an ironical piquancy which ren- 
ders it worthy of mention. Among the letters which Spring- 
Rice received congratulating him upon his appointment as Am- 
bassador to Washington, was one from Vienna beginning: 
“Dear Springy, Hurrah three times for your appointment to 
Washington. Now I have made up my mind to go there too . . .” 
It was from Count Dumba, between whom and Spring-Rice a 
close friendship had been formed at Stockholm. Dumba did 
go to Washington, where the friendship was renewed, but was 
sent home in 1915 for having encouraged plots to cripple 
American munition factories which were turning out great quan- 
tities of war material to be used by his friend’s country against 
his own. 

The crucial test of Spring-Rice as diplomat came with the 
outbreak of the World War. His delicate task was to uphold 
Great Britain’s interference with American commerce and at 
the same time to create and strengthen sympathy for the cause 
of the Allies. In the very nature of the case it was a task 
which was incapable of perfect performance. Spring-Rice met 
it partly by urging his own government to yield where vital 
interests were not at stake, partly by reminding the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited of the forbearance shown by 
English laborers who were thrown out of work by the cotton 
blockade in our Civil War. He advised against propaganda 
as not only useless but mischievous. Even after the United 
States entered the war, when it was proposed that the Pilgrims 
Society return the compliment of its London namesake and 
give a dinner in honor of the British Ambassador, Spring-Rice 
replied, “I still think silence is best.” For this reserve he was 
criticized and his policy was reversed by the flamboyant North- 
cliffe during the short time the publisher was in this country 
as head of the British war mission, but Spring-Rice had on 
his side the impressive example of Ambassador Jusserand. 
Moreover, his common sense told him that if in similar cir- 
cumstances the United States would have acted very much as 
his own government was acting, it was equally certain that 
Great Britain would have acted very much as the United 
States was acting. 

The measure of his success and, accordingly, of the wis- 
dom of his policy is found, not in the fact that the United 
States finally threw its sword into the scale against the Central 
Powers—his biographer discountenances any such preposterous 
allegation on his behalf—but in the more modest although far 
from unimportant fact that “he kept the way clear of un- 
appeasable quarrels ... so that when a sense of America’s 
own interest urged America to enter, there was no envenomed 
feeling against Great Britain to check that impulse, nor any 
diplomatic complication to hold America back.” 

While there are no political revelations of significance in 
these volumes, there are pictures to which future historians may 
well turn for an understanding of the time. One of them is 
contained in the crisp sentence, appearing in a letter to Sir 
Edward Grey in September, 1916: “The nation is anti-Ger- 
man, anti-British, and somewhat pro-Ally.” More strikingly 
significant is an analysis of the political psychology of the almost 
inaccessible man who was head of the American government 
during Spring-Rice’s ambassadorship: 
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TEN YEARS of ACHIEVEMENT 


AVING made permanent its place in New York as an 
institution setting new precedents in higher education 
by the establishment of its curriculum of adult educa- 

tion, The New School for Social Research plans ending the 








Proposed Building at 
66-72 West Twelfth Street 


SETTING A NEW PRECEDENT 
IN MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Joseph Urban, famed throughout the world 
for his unusually beautiful, yet eminently 
practical modes of design, reaches new 
heights in his plans for this new building. 
He has combined the appreciation of the 
artist for color and effect with the sense of 
utility of the most efficient architect. The 
result is startling in its radical departure 
from the ordinary. 


The building is a step ahead of today. In- 
deed, it may also be a step ahead of the cen- 
tury. But it is strictly in sympathy with the 
high standards of the curriculuum which 
have been a part of the New School for the 
last decade. 





first year of its second decade in a 
new and modern building. 


You May Become Identified 
with this New Project 


The building is to be erected at a total approximate 
cost of $780,000, for property and construction. 
Ground has already been purchased at 66-72 West 
Twelfth Street. An issue of $500,000 Six Per Cent 
Twenty-five Year Income Bonds will finance the build- 
ing and equipment costs. Already close to $400,000 
has been subscribed. 


Bonds may be purchased in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100. Will you become identified with this 
well established institution of higher education through 
the purchase of one or more bonds? 


The NEW SCHOOL 
jor SOCIAL RESEARCH 


ALVIN JOHNSON, Director 


465 West 23rd Street 
New York 





THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars of how I may purchase Six Per Cent 
Income Bonds to help the erection of the New School Building. 
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I have been in Russia, Berlin, Constantinople, and 
Persia, which are all popularly supposed to be autocratic 
governments. But I have never known any government so 
autocratic as this. This does not mean that the President 
acts without consulting the popular will. On the contrary 
his belief and practice is that he must not lead the people 
until he knows which way they want to go. But his inter- 
pretation of the oracle is his own secret, he consults it 
alone, he makes his own interpretation, and he acts ac- 
cording to his own judgment of what the people desire 
should be done. To curse him as many people do would 
be as wise as to curse the weather, or rather as to curse 
the weather-cock. But the mysterious way in which he 
moves makes everything a matter of divination rather 
than diplomacy. The F. O. [Foreign Office] used some- 
times to say the same of Lord Salisbury. It is impossible 
even for his closest associates to foretell what he will do, 
for even his most intimate advisers do not know what 
other advisers had access to him and his left hand knoweth 
not what his right hand doeth. 


Spring-Rice’s recall at the beginning of 1918 was made in 
a cablegram which, although courteously worded and apologiz- 
ing for its “telegraphic bluntness,” unavoidably had the ap- 
pearance of acensure. He had expected to be succeeded shortly 
by “some prominent and well-known British statesman” and his 
successor was no less a personage than Lord Reading. Never- 
theless, the suddenness of the event was a shock. A few weeks 
later, while in Ottawa on his way home, he became unconscious 
and in a few minutes was dead—of what “in the old days,” 
wrote Senator Lodge, “used to be termed a broken heart.” 
He had not lived to see the outcome of America’s entry into 
the war, but that entry itself, by aligning the English-speaking 
nations side by side, had realized a long-cherished dream. 

Roya J. Davis 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Sir Francis Bacon: The First Modern Mind. By Byron Steel. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company. $3. 

F all the notable Elizabethans Francis Bacon stands most 

() in need of a fresh and fearless evaluation. He is ripe 

for the treatment known as debunking, but Mr. Steel 

has not chosen to accept either the hints so obviously offered by 
Lytton Strachey or his own legitimate opportunity. 

In a popular and somewhat undistinguished style—so sim- 
plified that he defines, explains, and discards as worthless the 
whole system of the Schoolmen in one short paragraph—Mr. 
Steel narrates the undisputed facts of Bacon’s life. By an 
effective use of excerpts from Bacon’s letters, and a clear por- 
trayal of each step in the long and devious road he trod to his 
short-lived eminence, the author shows Bacon in all his moral 
and spiritual nakedness. His fawning upon Cecil and his tire- 
some boasting to the King of scholarly aims appear clearly as 
the essential falsehoods they are. The controversial places in 
Bacon’s life, however, receive scant attention. If he is called 
“the first modern mind” his biographer must justify his claim 
to the title. Did he leave Cambridge principally because the 
curriculum was unbearable? What claims to distinction at the 
bar could he offer in disputing high judicial offices with Coke? 
If he is to take precedence over Roger Bacon, an avowed em- 
piricist, and over his contemporaries, Galileo and Kepler, in 
what respect was he greater or more modern than they? Does 
his scientific reputation rest more on his literary skill than on 
his laboratory achievement? Did he create the concept of in- 
ductive reasoning or did he merely give expression to a preva- 
lent, though as yet not clearly defined, idea? 

With these questions and others like them the biographer 


of Bacon must deal. Partly by the antics of the Baconians and 
partly by the adulation of those who, without careful investiga- 
tion, have put Bacon forward as a great lawyer and a pioneer 
natural scientist his fame has become the subject of much doubt. 
The shortcomings of his character have been sufficiently dealt 
with; Aubrey told the whole story when he said that Bacon 
had the eye of a serpent. Everyone acquainted with the subject 
knows that Bacon was the viper Mr. Steel a little reluctantly 
pictures. What was needed, and is still needed despite Mr. 
Steel’s effort, is a dispassionate scholarly study of the discrep- 
ancy between Bacon’s utterance and his character, and of the 
actual nature of his scientific and legal attainments. 
Donap A. RosERTs 


“—T_asst Uns zu Grunde Gehen!” 


4 Roman Holiday. By Don Ryan. The Macaulay Company. 
$2.50. 

HE Western World is on the decline; so let us eat, 

i drink, and be merry. The strong man is at one with 

his age, embraces its destiny—and likes it; nor strives 

to swim upstream against the remorseless current which bears 

along with it all cultures, swelling into civilizations, into the 

stagnant sea of fellahdom. The present age is “contemporary” 

—to use the word in its Spenglerian (I was about to say Pick- 

wickian) sense—with the latter days of the Roman Empire, the 
final stage of classical civilization. 

Quite appropriately, Mr. Ryan has dedicated his new novel 
to Oswald Spengler. Appropriately, too, he has chosen for 
his protagonist a woman with a man’s mind, an uprooted 
woman who in girlhood has run away from a sordid home to 
become a hooch dancer in Tia Juana. But that is only the 
first step, for Diana is not only ambitious, she is a reader, 
an intellectual, who learns from the philosophers and poets 
as she goes along. She works her way to Hollywood, gets 
into the movies, and rises to stardom—only to have her career 
shattered by a scandal that rocks the motion-picture world. But 
with the help of the Negro comedian who has always loved her 
she eventually rises to even greater heights, for now she has 
read Spengler and her ambition flares up to make the talking 
picture the true art vehicle of this decadent age. All through 
her career Diana uses men when it serves her purpose and 
proves herself stronger than any of them. 

Opposite her, through the first half of the book, plays Tom 
Egan, a young man of family, also intellectual, but a man 
without ambition, to whom life has lost meaning—a man whose 
blood has run thin. Comes the war. Egan goes through with 
it brilliantly, but it gives his character the final shove into dis- 
solution. When he rejoins Diana he is jaded, seeking only 
the “kicks” he can get out of life—women, dope, perversions. 
Finally, after an orgiastic party given by Wally Mead, the 
film star, where liquor and narcotics and “strange sins” (as 
Oscar Wilde loved to say) are freely indulged in, where a 
cast-off classical professor describes in noble language the 
visions of a hashish dream, lapsing into Latin when he comes 
to the obscene portions, Egan commits suicide in the old Roman 
manner—to the strains of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Mr. Ryan—with a bow toward Aldous Huxley—has written 
a Hollywood Satyricon, using a moving-picture tempo, with 
overtones of Spengler, Nietzsche, Freud, Ouspenski, and the 
new physics. Strangely enough, the learning, though thrown 
into the book in great chunks, does not seem to retard the pace 
of the story; for even if it is not—as has been claimed for it— 
a Spenglerian novel, “converting a philosophic theory into a 


living reality,” yet it is certainly a glamorous Hollywood novel. — 


And Mr. Ryan would probably say that Hollywood was the 
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Western World in microcosm—with lighting effects; that he 
who has seen Hollywood has seen the world. 

There is much in this audacious book that seems to this 
reviewer quite absurd; and there are some things about the 
extraordinary and fascinating heroine that seem to him in- 
credible. But this is the most interesting novel ever to have 
come out of Hollywood. It could never have come from any- 
where else. That is its curse as well as its significance. 


Frep T. Marsu 


The Case of Ambrose Bierce 


Ambrose Bierce: A Biography. By Carey McWilliams. A 
and C. Boni. $3.50. 


R. McWILLIAMS’S book, the fourth study of Bierce 
M published within a year, is so much the best of the 

four that it might be allowed to stand as the defini- 
tive account of Bierce’s life. That it is not completely accu- 
rate is indicated by Professor Wilt’s article in “American 
Literature,” which throws doubt on a source McWilliams re- 
gards as impeccable—Bierce’s war reminiscences. There are 
still, it appears, mysteries within mysteries. But McWilliams 
has diligently verified dates, examined unpublished letters, con- 
sulted newspaper files, and interviewed those who knew Bierce. 
The result is as close an approach to authenticity as we are 
likely to have, and perhaps as close as there is any legitimate 
reason for demanding. In its important details the case of 
Ambrose Bierce is perfectly clear. 

It is clear, for one thing, that Mr. McWilliams was not 
far wrong when he stated in The Nation last June: “His 
[Bierce’s] contribution to American literature could be sum- 
marized in a footnote of no considerable length.” His satire, 
which to the reader of today displays no penetrating or philo- 
sophic quality of survival value, was even in its own time, as 
McWilliams is careful to point out, essentially futile. His 
short stories grew out of a theory of fiction that squeezed 
vitality and verisimilitude from his material the moment he 
began to write. Even Professor Pattee should have been able 
to estimate Bierce’s place in literature without recourse to the 
opinions of Walter Neale. 

Less obvious but not altogether obscure are the reasons 
for Bierce’s vogue. Because he had an air of self-confidence, 
because he was courageous, because he possessed more integ- 
rity than was common in that day, he impressed his younger 
contemporaries. Myths grew up about the man from the 
first; he was a legend forty years before his mysterious dis- 
appearance provided the opportunity for apotheosis. Moreover, 
there had developed by the time of his death a school of writ- 
ers who, having brushed aside the accepted authors of Bierce’s 
generation, flattered themselves by hailing him as a prototype 
of their enlightenment. 

There is also, of course, the fact that Bierce has attracted 
the attention of critics interested in explaining the repeated 
frustration of literary talent in America. Bierce’s defeat seems 
to have been the result of his romantic, sentimental, almost 
adolescent cynicism. Mr. McWilliams, by tracing this cyni- 
cism as far back as Bierce’s earliest experiments in journalism, 
lends plausibility to Lewis Mumford’s theory that the Civil 
War was its cause. The real question, however, is why 
Bierce never outgrew this attitude. To me his environment 
is sufficient explanation. What could a man like Bierce do in 
the midst of the chaotic life of the Coast in the post-bellum 
period? He could alternate between the literature of protest— 
bitter, heartfelt, and useless—and the literature of escape— 
skilfully written, momentarily effective, and completely un- 
real. It is not a question of what a great genius could have 
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done; there is no evidence that Bierce was even potentially a 
great genius; he was a man with a literary gift that might 
have developed and with a mind that might have grown. 

If the Bierce myth had never existed, one would find it dif- 
ficult to justify the conscientious labor that has gone into this 
book. As it is, it is well for us to be able to separate fact 
from fable, and for that reason Mr. McWilliams’s subject is 
not unworthy of the care, intelligence, ingenuity, and insight 
he has devoted to it. His work is conspicuously and satisfy- 
ingly unlike the slap-dash biographies that clutter up the book- 
stands. Though his style is uneven and his pages are not 
wholly free from solecisms, the diligence of his research and 
the sanity of his critical judgments make the book an admir- 
able performance. GRANVILLE Hicks 


Books in Brief 


Shadows of Men. By Jim Tully. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.50. 

Jim Tully has come a long way in craftsmanship since his 
earliest books, but in other respects he remains unchanged. And 
in this collection of reminiscent tales, loosely tied together, 
about jailbirds, dope fiends, outcasts of all sorts, from Dippy 
the pyromaniac to the tragic boy, Bright Eyes, he writes of a 
world with which his readers are already familiar. If one has 
suspected—or hoped—that Jim Tully might some day become 
an American Gorki, “Shadows of Men” will not satisfy him. 
Mr. Tully has not yet succeeded in conveying to his readers 
that transcendent sense of universality which is the secret of 
power in the great literature of the despised and rejected. But 
if one asks only for vivid yet realistic stories of the lower 
depths in American life, here is another book to add to Mr. 
Tully’s growing list. It is a moving book; the characters live 
because their creator knows them, not only by experience, but 
with an understanding heart. 


Mothers Cry. By Helen Grace Carlisle. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

The reader who begins this book is likely to finish it. A 
mother, poor but refined, simple in thought but “rich with life,” 
tells her seemingly artless story with tremendous cumulative 
effect. It opens with her courtship and ends on the day after 
her oldest child (and the author herself gives this away at the 
beginning of the book) dies, a murderer, in the electric chair. 
The years of struggle to keep herself and her little brood going, 
the growth and development of the four children, how one boy 
becomes “a builder to make beauty greater” while the other is 
born “a destroyer to kill’”—all are touchingly described. Possi- 
bly this novel will be revived some day as a typical example of 
the pathetic literature of our period, just as we occasionally 
turn back to faded and forgotten romances over which our 
grandfathers and, more particularly, grandmothers wept. For 
this book, conceived and projected in the approved contemporary 
manner, is essentially as meretricious as those incredibly popular 
thrillers. On the surface it appears simple, sincere, utterly 
realistic; but in truth it is planned and constructed with reason- 
ing care toward a single purpose—not to mirror life but to 
wring the heart. No single stop is left unpulled; no chance to 
twang a heart-string is overlooked. Mr. Dreiser, however, 
recommends it warmly, the master being, it would seem, the 
most generous of critics. 


Iron Man. By W. R. Burnett. The Dial Press. $2.50. 

Mr. Burnett’s first novel, “Little Caesar,” was about a 
Chicago gangster, and was—to adopt the language of the sport- 
ing fraternity, in which dialect “Iron Man” is written—a 
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“natural.” This second novel, therefore, suffers by comparison, 
though it deals with an equally glamorous phase of the Ameri- 
can scene—the “fight game.” The action here is not so rapid, 
nor are the dramatic moments so tense; and “Coke” Mason, 
the “dumb” middle-weight who becomes world’s champion in 
his class only to go down in defeat because of a woman—who, 
by the way, happens to be his wife—cannot begin to compare 
as a hero with Rico, the gangster in “Little Caesar.” But 
“Iron Man” should make a hit. The situations are plausible 
and skilfully handled, there are several thrilling reportorial 
accounts of ring battles, and the talk—of which there is a great 
deal—is authentic. Mr. Burnett knows his fighters; he has 
also studied his Hemingway—possibly too assiduously. Those 
who like the usual run of prize-fight stories will here find a 
book that tops the list. But the real prize-fight novel has yet 
to be written. As a work of art “Iron Man” is simply not in 
the running. 














Twelve Against the Gods. By William Bolitho. Simon and 
Schuster. $4. 

An adventurer, according to Mr. Bolitho, is an outlaw, 
charlatan, or idealist, who dares to resist not only the course of 
the social and moral order but the experience of mankind, and 
attempts the impossible in life. One may dispute the definition 
and question the omission of certain figures or the suitability of 
others, but no one will wholly regret the author’s choices. 
Alexander, Casanova, Napoleon I, Isadora, these are the re- 
crudescent idols of every romanticist whatever his hypothesis. 
The combination is often not so happy as this one. Mr. 
Bolitho’s estimates, which are just without being cynical, his 
enthusiasm, and his vibrant prose are really worthy of his sub- 
jects. His book should make a holiday for all who worship at 
the same shrines. 
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Look Homeward, Angel. By Thomas Wolfe. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Between the apostrophes, soliloquies, and philippics, through 
the torment, the despair, and the rapture of this prodigious 
first novel ,run the story of a mad clan of Georgians and the 
social history of that lost class which manages to escape the 
lot of Negroes and poor whites without becoming the eminent 
minority. Here is a fragment of the American scene unfamiliar 
to our social novels; here is “naked life” described with scope 
and fervor. As in the best tradition of naturalism, nothing has 
been omitted—nothing except that unobtrusive artifice which 
bestows upon a great novel the aesthetic quality, the impression 
of something other than life. There is novelty in the book’s 
intensive compound of romantic fancy and irony, and there is 
great vitality in the episodes, but the vigor never becomes 
strength because it is dissipated by incoherence and the lack of a 
steady emphasis. Like life it is incomplete and unfinished—it 
might go on forever. The author gives no structural reason 
for it to stop. 


treasures, palaces and workers’ rest homes 
- - . for the adventurous . . . camping in the 


Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. By Harr Wagner. “San meee study of primitive tribes. 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. $5. Small groups, each accompanied oe a quali- 
Mr. Wagner makes good his claim that he has new infor- = a a ne and Russian interpreter. 
mation to offer concerning the once-great poet of California; we a actuding expecss stenmehip pase- 
. n 3 . . age. terature a 
letters, journals, and other bits of biographical evidence serve 
to fill out our picture of this man who went as a pioneer youth Individual itineraries also exe- 


from Indiana to California, sowed his wild oats on the plains 


and among the mountains, settled down to pedagogy and poetry, © cuted s Independent year- ‘round @ 


enjoyed a period of rather flashy fame in England, and spent representation in Russie 
20-30 WEST 43rd STREET «a NEW YORK 


the long remainder of his Western life as a flowing-bearded 
bard and a “natural” lover. The personality so sketched is 
indeed interesting. But Mr. Wagner fails to convince us that 
his hero was even a third-rate poet. If one was uncertain about 
this before, the quotations would settle the matter. 
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Films | 
A Soviet Fantasy 


OLITICAL sympathies enter to such a large extent into 
Pp the public appreciation of Russian films that it is some- 

thing of a problem to consider “A Fragment of an Em- 
pire” (Cameo) on its merits as a picture. Here is unquestion- 
ably an unusual piece of work if measured by the standards of 
Hollywood. It deals with the interesting if not quite original 
theme of a man who suddenly finds himself in a new world, 
unaware of the changes which took place while he was suffer- 
ing from the effects of amnesia. It also employs some very 
striking images to describe the man’s experiences and reactions. 
Moreover—which is rare—the acting in it is reserved and sensi- 
tive. With all this excellent material “A Fragment of an Em- 
pire” might have been a great picture. It actually falls short 
of this by a very considerable margin. 

Perhaps the most disappointing thing about it is its treat- 
ment of the new ways of life in Soviet Russia as they reveal 
themselves to the primitive mind of a peasant worker who re- 
members only the Russia of the Czars. The war scenes which 
make up the first half of the picture, though not quite relevant 
to the theme and somewhat overburdened with symbolism, are 
magnificently conceived. One expects an equal wealth of imag- 
ery and an equal sense of dramatic contrast in the scenes which 
describe the impact of the new life on a mind that has been 
bound by tradition and ruled by the idea of the sacred rights 
of master over his men, of husband over his wife, of father 
over his children. Here was an opportunity to show the re- 
markable changes wrought by the revolution in the status and 
mentality of the worker. 

But just at this point inspiration seems to have deserted 
the authors of the picture. Their hero, on recovering memory 
and returning to Petrograd, is thrown into a state of utter 
bewilderment by such trivial changes as a monument to Lenin— 
of whom he had probably never heard—a block of new build- 
ings, the short skirts worn by women, and the fact that the old 
owner of the factory in which he used to work no longer owns 
it. On the other hand, the picture makes hardly any attempt 
to show the reactions of the man to his new social standing and 
new opportunities for enjoying life. In fact, in one respect, 
namely, the relationship between husband and wife, it seems to 
suggest that there has been no change at all, our hero recover- 
ing his wife from a man whom she has been obeying with as 
much docility as she had probably obeyed himself. 

Of the two other silent pictures recently shown suffice it 
to say that “The Demon of the Steppes” (Film Guild) is a 
rather mediocre Russian picture, and “The Last Night” (Fifty- 
fifth Street Cinema) a somewhat better German one. 

Richard Barthelmess, who distinguished himself in the part 
of a Chinaman in Griffith’s “Broken Blossoms,” plays another 
Chinaman in “Son of the Gods” (Warner Brothers Theater), 
an effort to show the injustice of race discrimination, culminat- 
ing in a complete surrender to existing prejudices. The oriental 
color of the picture is about as authentic as Hollywood can 
make it, and the same must be said of the credibility of the 
story. The only feature of the picture deserving praise is the 
very able acting of Miss Constance Bennett. 

The appearance of a singer of the Metropolitan Opera in a 
full-length motion picture may be a portent of the times indi- 
cating the trend toward a screen opera, but Mr. Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s vocalizing in “The Rogue Song” (Astor) fails to make 
this musical travesty a notable achievement in any other re- 
spect. Except for a few ballet scenes, it is quite crude. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


Drama 
Gopher Prairie, Spain 


VA LE GALLIENNE has added still another play by 
EK; the Spanish brothers Quintero to her list at the Civic 
Repertory Theater. This time it is the light but grace- 
ful and consistently amusing comedy, “The Women Have 


. Their Way.” A young lawyer from Madrid comes to a small 


town in Andalusia to settle the estate of an uncle. No sooner 
does he arrive than the women of the town begin to invent 
a romance for him with one Juanita La Rosa, a girl of whom 
he has caught a casual glimpse, and of whom he has remarked, 
unfortunately within the hearing of two or three others, that 
she is rather pretty. Against his will an introduction is ar- 
ranged; they are continually thrown together at every social 
gathering; their every look and comment is interpreted as if it 
held a deep significance; various subterfuges on the part of 
others bring the affair to a crisis, and the young lawyer, of 
course, finally capitulates, actually does fall in love, and pro- 
poses. The authors are relentless in their exposure of the 
almost incredibly narrow range of interests and topics in a 
little humdrum village which makes such busybodies possible, 
but there is never the slightest bitterness or malice in their 
humor; it is all as gentle and kindly as the warm Spanish sun- 
light. The outstanding performance in the play is that of Egon 
Brecher as the easy-going priest Don Julian. 

This short two-act play is preceded by a curtain-raiser, 
“The Open Door,” by Alfred Sutro, a deft and moving piece 
in which nothing more unusual happens than that two people 
who can do nothing more about it confess that they love each 
other. Miss Le Gallienne acts with her usual capability both 
in this and in the Quintero comedy. 


“Josef Siiss” (Erlanger’s Theater), the play by Ashley 
Dukes, has been harshly judged on the ground that it does not 
adequately reflect the richness and sweep of the novel by Lion 
Feuchtwanger on which it is based; but in the drastic reduc- 
tion which dramatization necessitates this result was inevitable. 
“Josef Siiss” as a play does, it is true, suffer from a certain 
episodic quality, but it is none the less powerful and impres- 
sive. The play opens at the moment when Siiss ingratiates him- 
self with Karl Alexander just before the latter becomes Duke 
of Wiirttemberg; it carries the Jew through his unscrupu- 
lous rise to power until his own daughter kills herself to escape 
from the libertine Duke, and then to the moment when he 
has achieved his revenge and is led off to prison. Maurice 
Moscovitch plays the title role with a fine restraint, and 
Malcolm Keen gives a convincing performance as the Duke. 


“Strike Up the Band” (Times Square Theater) is a musi- 
cal show that is not only boldly original in plot but even flirts 
with social satire. It concerns a war between the United 
States and Switzerland over an increased duty on Swiss choco- 
late. For an act and a half the authors (the book is by 
Morrie Ryskind, “based on a libretto by George S. Kaufman,” 
and the lyrics are by Ira Gershwin) have a gay time with the 
self-made American business man and his philosophy and with 
imperialism and war psychology; then everything evaporates 
into a typical song-and-dance show with the usual sentimental 
ending. The lines and lyrics are considerably above the aver- 
age; George Gershwin’s music, though it does not easily cling 
to the memory, is very pleasant while it is going on, and 
Bobby Clark, with his miraculous cigar, cane, and eyebrows, is 
responsible for a more than generous supply of humor. 


H. H. 
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Pays TO SEE 


*At the Bottom—Waldorf—116 W. 50th St. 
*Berkeley Square—Lyceum—E. 45th St. 
**Children of Darkness—Biltmore—W. 47th St. 
**City Haul—Hudson—‘#th St., E. of B’dway. 
*Civic Repertory—14th St. & 6th Ave.—See Advertisement. 
*Criminal Code—National—W. 4ist St. 
*Death Takes a Holiday—Barrymore Theatre—47th St., W. of 
B’dway. 
*Dishonored Lady—Empire—40th St. & B’dway. 
Ruth Draper—Comedy—4ist St., E. of B’dway. 
**Everything’s Jake—Assembly—39th St., E. of B’dway. 
*Josef Suss—Erlangers—44th St., W. of B’dway. 
*Journey’s End—Miller—124 W. 43rd St. 
**June Moon—Broadhurst—W. 44th St. 
**Meteor—Guild—W. 52nd St. 
**Out of a Blue Sky—Booth—#4th St., W. of B’dway. 
**Rebound—Plymouth—45th St., W. of B’dway. 
*Red Rust—Beck—302 W. 45th St. 
**Strictly Dishonorable—Avon—W. 45th St. 
***Strike Up The Band—Times Sq.—W. of B’dway. 
***Sweet Adeline—Hammerstein—Broadway & 53rd St. 
*The Boundary Line—Forty-eighth—48th St., E. of B’dway. 
*The First Mile—Comedy—4ist St. E. of B’dway. 
***Wake Up and Dream—Selwyn—42nd St., W. of B’dway. 


Fi_tms 


Across the World—Cohan—43rd St. & B’dway. 

Caught In The Berlin Underworld—Cameo—42d St., E. B’dway. 
Disraeli—Central Theatre—Broadway and 47th St. 

The Green Goddess—Winter Garden—1646 B’dway. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Harold Bauer—Town Hall—Sat. Aft., Feb. 15. 

Mischa Elman—Carnegie—Sun. Eve., Feb. 16. 

Heifetz—Carnegie—Wed. Eve., Feb. 19. 

Martinelli—Carnegie—Tues. Eve., Feb. 18. 

Philharmonic Symphony—Carnegie—Thurs. Eve., Feb. 13; Fri. 

Aft., Feb. 14. 

Students Concerts—Philharmonic—Carnegie—Sat. Eve., Feb. 15. 

Tales of Hoffman—Grand Opera for Children—Town Hall— 
Sat. Morn., Feb. 22. 


*Drama. ‘**Comedy. ***Musical. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


How Far Should Government Regulate Business—Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, and Mr. 
Frederick A. Korsmeyer, speakers, over WEAF, Feb. 18, 
7 to 7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, under the auspices 
of the N ational. League of Women Voters. 








The Actor-Managers, Inc., has the honor to present 


RUTH DRAPER =: 


Every Eve. including Sunday (except Mon. & Thurs. —— ete 8:50 


THEATRE, 41st East of Broadway. 
COMEDY fn Sat. 2:30. VERY GOOD Beats at $1.00 


in her 
=—. 





|__o 
LEO BULGAKOV 
THEATRE ASSOCIA INC., presents 


AT THE BOTTOM 








| “Really worth worth by MAXIM GORKY “A fine play” 
seeing.” — New version by William L. Laurence | —Mantle, 
Brown, Post. | Phone reservations accepted—Circle 1407 Ni 











A THEATRE—50th St., Bet. 6th & 7th Aves, Eve., 8:50 
Ww LDORF MATINEES Thursday and Saturday, 2:30 








Kenneth Macgowan and J. V. Reed present 


BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 
in CHILDREN of DARKNESS 


by Edwin Justus Mayer, author of “The Firebrand” 
BILTMORE THEATRE—47th Street, West of 


Broadway 
Evenings, 8:50—Mats., Wed. Bocas Sat., 2:40. 740. 
TT St.—6th Ave. 


IVIC REPERTORY ‘Bresises 30 


50c, $1, 1.50. Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 

Fri. Eve., Feb. 14, “Mile. — n". 

ae Pan” ; Sat. Eve., Feb. 15 

man” 











“The Women Have Their Way” 
Mat., Feb. 20, ‘“‘Hedda Gabler” ; Thurs. Eve., Feb. 20, 
Living Co: 


rpse.”” 
Seats 4 weeks in advance at Box Office & Town Hall, 113 W. 43rd St. 


WILLIAM HARRIS, JR., PRESENTS 


“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON WITH TEETH IN IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD 


CRIMINAL CODE 


By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 
NATIONAL THEATRE — {2st,St.. West, of ath Ave. Evenings 8:60 
Theatre, 47th St, We West of Broadway 


Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays, 2:30 
ETHEL BARRYMORE. tof, Brondway 
LEE SHUBERT Presents 


PHILIP MERIVALE 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 


A COMEDY ABOUT LIFE 
“BRAVE, AUDACIOUS, PROVOCATIVE”—Rokert oe Telegram 


IS LIQUOR A MYTH? | 


THE ONLY WAY TO REALLY KNOW IS TO SEE 


EVERYTHING’S JAKE! 


THE RIP-ROARING ALCOHOLIC COMEDY 
= by DON MARQUIS 

“GOOD, ROBUST FUN”—WN. Y. Times—‘‘A RIOT” —Benchley, New Yorker 
ASSEMBLY Theater, 39th St., E. of Bway. Eves. at 9. Mats. Tues.& Sat.3 


The Theatre Guild Presents 


METEOR 


By 8S. N. BEHRMAN 









































—_—oOo 











Guild Evgs. Even 3:00. Mints, Timon Ebon ee 








C oming— 


The Idol of Faach eae People! 


MEI LAN-FANG 


China’s Foremost Actor 
“Grand Abbot of Ching-Chung Monastery” 
“The Foremost of the Pear Orchard” 

DIRECT from PEKING to NEW YORK 

For a Limited Engagement 

Opening at 49th St. Thea. Mon. Evg. at 8:50, Feb. 17th 

Mr. Mei will be supported by his own company of actors, 
dancers and musicians in scenes from his most famous dramas. 


TICKETS: Opsming Mists, 00.50, SOS Sees. on.50, $1.50 








Mall Orders to F. C. COPPICUS, 33 W. 42nd St. Tel. LON. 8250 
Auspices: China Institute in America 








———_ REBOUND —_| 


With Hope Williams 
“This is the best light comedy written by anybody hereabouts in ten or 
twenty years, and it’s not so damned light, either.”—Heywood Broun, 
New York Telegram. 
ARTHUR HopkKINS presents 
DONALD OGDEN STEWART’S COMEDY. 
Plymouth Theatre. Eves. 8:50; Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40. 





HERMAN SHUMLIN presents 


THE LAST MILE 


new drama by John Wexley 
Directed by bans Erskin. Settings by Henry Dreyfuss 


SAM H. H ARRIS Theatre 42nd St. W. of Broadway 


Eves. 8:50. Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
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Mr. Preston Sturges, whose delightful comedy “Strictly 
Dishonorable” is still playing to crowded houses in a bad sea- 
son, now offers another entertainment called “Recapture” 
(Eltinge). It is all about a lady—played as well as possible 
and very decoratively by Ann Andrews—who has loved rap- 
turously once and who is distressed because having lost “the 
rainbow”—Mr. Sturges’s language—she cannot find it again. 
Figuring prominently in the action also is the lift in a French 


hotel, which usually will not work but which works too well CAPITAL anp LABOR 


at the end and carries the lady to an untimely death. The a 
whole thing seems very gaudy and unreal. If Mr. Sturges & A 4 ' + 4 ae 

wrote it a long time ago he can be forgiven; if he wrote it u NDER Ps 
after “Strictly Dishonorable” one wonders what has become of 


his talent for high comedy. cr V. EX BY ¢ ARMEN of AIDER ti 


Oscar Straus’s “The Chocolate Soldier” (Jolson Theater), 


























al 

based on George Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” is one Professor Herbert W. Schneider, th 

of the pleasantest revivals in some years. The music is as de- author of THE FASCIST STATE, di 

lightful and the book of course is as clever as ever. The per- says: ... the most careful study e 

formance generally equals the productions of the Gilbert and yet made of the economic institu- e 
Sullivan operettas staged by Winthrop Ames a few seasons tions and policies of Fascism. It 

ago. Alice Mackenzie, Charles Purcell, and Vivian Hart are containe ctrictly up-to-date and 7 

re 7 y larl - first-hand information regarding tl 
to be commended particularly. M. G. the actual workings of the ‘Cor- 

porative State.’ It should interest d 

every student of labor problems o 

. and politics. Useful for both | 

MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE prophet and historian.” 4 

WARNER BROS. Present i 

: $4.50 

GEORGE ARLISS 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY;ZPRESS it 

in 1; 





“DISRAELYI’ 


(& Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) PRIVATE LETTERS . 






































c 
CENTRAL THEATRE Daily 2:45—8:45 PAGAN AND : 
Broadway and 47th St. Sunday 3—6—8:45 CHRISTIAN 8 

“T KILLED my wife by mistake. f 
You, however, have deliber- . 
cae tinh iiaaanaie ately made mischief by setting my A 
Ne son against me.” Thus ran a letter i 
FREETHINKERS OF AMERICA from Periander, tyrant of Corinth 
130 W. 56th a memes maven Fownnan 8:30 P. M. to his father-in-law in this intimate 
Noted Publicist collection of private letters contrib- . 
will deliver an important address entitled, = by ee poets, Philoso- . 
“FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLE” sasint aun Glogs. onnanaeh. oes 
Admission Free. Questions and Discussion he had been host to Caesar for the evening. $3.50 ; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Publishers since 1852) 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

7 E. 15 St. aig, S006 A CHICAGO DINNER i 

New Courses: Inquire for Details —_ ; 
T ° : 

HERMAN EPSTEIN Fri., 8:30 NORMAN THOMAS 
“The Ring of the Niebelung” Feb. 14th WHO WILL SPEAK oN \ 

WILLIAM H. BRIDGES Wed., 7:00 HING UP . 
“Creative Psychology” Feb. 19th cATC G WITH OURSELVES ] 

7 i ‘ 

ALGERNON LEE Tues., 8:30 A Program for the Times ' 
“Symposium: Socialist Policies” Feb. 18th Ectel Morrison, February 22nd, at 7 P. M. 

ANITA BLOCK Wed., 8:30 Make reservations in advance at $2.00 each. 
“The American and European Theatre” Feb. 19th Robert Morss Lovett, Chairman. 

, ( 

ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS Sat., 2:00 COMMITTEE ON DINNER FOR NORMAN THOMAS 
“Martyrs of Injustice” Feb. 15th 800 South Halsted Street Seeley 0940 
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| International Relations Section 








Security and “Sanctions” 


London Economist, analyzes and explains in illumi- 

nating fashion the opposing attitudes of Washington 
and Paris toward the whole question of armaments and 
peace pacts. 


, | \ HE following article, which we reprint from the 


The declaration in the new German-American repara- 
tion agreement that “the United States Government agrees to 
regard Germany’s loyalty and faith and credit as sole security 
and guaranty for the fufilment of Germany’s obligations under 
this agreement” introduces an unaccustomed note into a formal 
diplomatic document, and it is not surprising that pointed con- 
trasts have been drawn in Germany itself between the attitude 
of the American government and that of certain other coun- 
tries a good deal nearer to Berlin, whose habit it is to raise 
the “sanction” issue wherever possible. 

That contrast does in fact exist, and it springs from a 
divergence of outlook which finds expression in more fields than 
one. So far as reparations go, it may be observed without sus- 
picion of cynicism that the United States can well afford to 
be tender to German susceptibilities, for Germany’s obliga- 
tions are now being so largely commercialized that the whole 
national credit is involved in any case, and the last nation 
with which the German government would willingly embroil 
itself financially is the state to which financial dominance has 
largely passed. By introducing into the agreement a passage 
expressly renouncing all idea of any but moral sanctions, Amer- 
ica creates a general atmosphere of good-will and establishes 
herself in particularly good odor in Berlin. Even from the 
purely business point of view there is sound sense in such a 
course, just as from the business point of view there was sound 
sense in America’s renunciation of a considerable portion of her 
share of the Boxer indemnity in 1908. ... In such matters 
American idealism is entirely genuine, but it is perhaps com- 
mended rather more than it otherwise would be to the average 
American mind by the fact that it has its uses as an asset in 
international relations as well. 

Akin to the opposition of view between the United States 
and, for example, France over sanctions in regard to Germany 
is the same opposition of view between the same two countries 
over such larger questions as the naval conference and the 
relationship of the League Covenant and the Kellogg pact. In 
all these fields Washington and Paris represent merely the poles 
of opposition. The questions on which they thus take position 
concern equally the other Powers of the world, particularly 
those participating in the naval conference. . . . Broadly speak- 
ing, the contrast is between tight and loose understandings, 
. . . France standing, as she always does stand, for the sys- 
tem formally complete and worked out remorselessly in every 
logical detail. The Treaty of Versailles, with its specific pro- 
vision against every possible contingency and its sanctions in 
reserve against every possible default, is characteristically 
French. So—paradoxically enough in view of its partially 
American origin—is the League Covenant as contrasted with 
the Kellogg pact, which, to carry the paradox further, is char- 
acteristically American in tenor despite its debt to the initiative 
of a French foreign minister. 

Fundamentally, the contrast is due to the difference of con- 
ditions on the two sides of the Atlantic. For France, and in 
lesser, or in some cases even in greater, degree for other 
European states, security is a real and vital issue. For the 
United States it is not and never has been. The inevitable in- 


termediary and interpreter between France on the one hand 
and the United States on the other is Great Britain, a fact 
which imposes considerable responsibilities on a government 
which has just sent its Foreign Minister to Geneva to carry a 
stage farther the task of bringing the League Covenant into 
harmony with the Kellogg pact, and will in ten days’ time have 
four of its Cabinet Ministers sitting side by side with the 
French and American delegates hammering out the details of a 
naval limitation agreement. ‘Those two tasks are far more 
intimately associated than at first sight appears. 

Naval limitation raises immediately the security issue on 
which France lays such increasing stress. In American eyes 
France’s views on security are no less than an obsession. Be- 
cause of France’s insistence on guns and aeroplanes and sub- 
marines as bulwarks of security, instead of on covenants of 
good faith between nations, the whole limitation of armaments 
is imperiled. So reasons Washington. Because America, Paris 
replies, will give no assurance that she will take her part in 
enforcing covenants if they are wantonly broken, France at 
least must take measures in other directions for her safety. 
She is a loyal member of the League of Nations, lacking 
though the League is in that material force with which the 
French delegation at the peace conference strove so hard to 
equip her. But even the Covenant of the League is insufficient 
for France, in view of the room it leaves for uncertainty as to 
whether war in violation of obligations will, in fact, be re- 
pressed by collective action. Hence the enthusiasm for meas- 
ures like the Geneva Protocol, designed to tighten the Cove- 
nant up in this respect. 

In contrast to the Covenant, with its palpable insufficien- 
cies, from France’s point of view, America sets the Kellogg 
pact. There is, fortunately, no sort of opposition between the 
two documents. If the pact goes farther in the direction of 
formal prohibition, or rather renunciation, of war, the Cove- 
nant goes farther in the measures it embodies for the protec- 
tion of the law-abiding nation against the lawless. In the for- 
mer respect the Covenant is in process of being brought up to 
the level of the pact. In the latter there is no visible prospect 
of the pact being invested with the provisions for enforcement 
included in the Covenant. That matters little to signatories 
of the pact who are also signatories of the Covenant, except 
in so far as it fails to give them an assurance that America 
will be in action at the side of the unoffending law-observer 
when attacked by a law-breaking aggressor. So far from that, 
there is not even the assurance that America will not inter- 
fere, in the interests of her own traders, with the measures 
the law-observers may find it necessary to take in concert against 
the law-breaker. It is under these conditions that France 
declares openly that till the American attitude—and, to a 
much lesser degree, the attitude of various prominent members 
of the League of Nations, including Great Britain—changes, 
her eastern fortifications and her air squadrons and her super- 
submarines must be her safeguard... . 

The process of increasing Europe’s faith in the sanctity of 
covenants unaccompanied by any obtrusive menace of enforce- 
ment is developing. So is the process of the education of the 
United States in the lesson that world citizenship means 
world responsibilities. No one soberly reviewing the course 
of events in the past ten years can be blind for a moment to 
the progress achieved in both directions. The present attitude 
of the United States and France may present strong con- 
trasts. But, at any rate, the roads the two states are taking 
are tending to converge steadily, not to diverge farther. 
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SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 


The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 
Only 45 miles from New Yo 


Sporte Special — for 
Skating, Hiking, Lincoln's & Washington's 
Skiing, Tobogganing. Birthday Weekends. 

For reservations call Peekskill 1276 


THE LAKE VIEW 


Sivan & CAMEN 


Surpassing Accommodations 
Atmosphere of Refinement 
Excellent Cuisine 


Moderate Rates 
58 Madisen Ave. Phone Lakewood 287 
Lakewood - New Jersey 
USTIC Beauty for your relaxation and rece 


reation, convenient for week ends. 1% 
hours —_. Grand Central. Skating, Skiing and 


toboggani 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahop N. Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. opac 352 


FOR A WINTER 
VACATION 
Complete rest and rebuilding, in delight- 


ful country. Invigorating outdoor life. 
Winter Sports. Saddle horses. 


Only 1% hours from New York. 
TOPSTONE FARM 
IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 


Write: R.F.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Telephone: Ridgefield 648 

















FURNISHED ROOMS 


Manhattan Beach Hotel 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern fireproof hotel 
by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$9.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 














yours widow will share exquisitely furnished 

apartment with refined couple or two 
friends. One-half block from Cortelyou Station 
B.M.T. Every comfort and convenience of real 
home ; plenty steam heat, constant hot water, ex- 
cellent home of good bag No other guests. 
$12.50 a week includ t h , electricity 
and full use of kiteben,, “inine ‘and living-room. 
Buckminster 17 








LARGE room, suitable one or two persons, 

cleanly kept, homelike atmosphere; elevator 
apartment house; rent reasonable. Sawyer, 115 
W. 104th St., Apt. 25. Tel. Academy 9094. 





TTRACTIVE furnished room, business girl; 
kitchenette privileges. Private bath. Call 
evenings Spring 4087, also Sundays all day. 





APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 





BEAUTIFUL country, hills, pinegroves, won- 
derful views; home-like atmosphere; finest 
ood; skating and other sports; 1% hours by 
Erie R. R. or route 17. 


; rere PAR 
Monroe, N. 


UNITY HOUSE 


FOREST PARK, PA. 
Open all year. Modern accommodations 
Skating on private mile and a half 
Lake. Tobogganing, Sleighing and 
Skiing on premises. 
Make reservation—New York Office 
Chelsea 2148 3 West 16th St. 


Owned by International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Operated on non-profit basis. 


K 
Phone 122 F 8 











ROOM apartment in Chelsea, accessible from 

any part of town, ge oy air and sun- 
light, from 8 exposures. Kitchen with electric 
refrigeration. Sublet until Oct. $90. Will con- 
sider any offer. Watkins 8299. 


O sublet from Feb. 15th to Sept. Ist, attrac- 

tive apartment, furnished, 2 rooms and 

kitchen, 4 large closets. Southern exposure. $150 
a month. 6 E. 360 Central Park West. 


WEST 86th ST.—Peter Stuyvesant Hotel, 

room and bath, Park view. March 1 to 
July 1. $100 per month. Would sell furniture. 
Room 1116. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


Sa congenial fellow will appreciate sharing 
my 3 room apartment. Quiet, cheerful 
atmosphere, located Washington Heights, corner 
170th St. right off Riverside Drive. One-half 
hour Times Square. erences necessary. Box 
2302, % The Nation. 






















ONE 
enenie? IM 


Interesting People. 
Delicious Food. 

XS Most every room with bath. 

Reasonas_e Rates 

Phone Lakewood 667 

* Weissberger H. H. Oxman 











CAMP 





HILD Training Camp. Its director as char- 

acter builder, known to many New Yorkers 
for the past 20 years. For more information, 
write 12 Pinehurst Ave., Apt. 3-F., N. Y. 


HOUSE WANTED 


ANTED: in Berkshires, modernized fur- 
nished or semi-furnished homestead, pre- 
ferably stone, in wooded tract with brook, 4 or 
more bedrooms. Desire rent from May 1 for 
~~ with option purchase. Box 2305, % The 
ation. 














THE TIME TO FIND 
YOUR SUMMER HOME IS 





GET RESULTS! 


Call READERS’ SERVICE 
For information about our 
REAL ESTATE columns. 


THE NATION, FITzroy 9074 











THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


PROGRAM—Feb. 14-22 
AT COOPER UNION 
8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock. 
Admission Free. 
al Feb. 14—DR. EVERETT DEAN MAR- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS 


“Psychological Factors in the Evolution of In- 
dustry. Is there an Instinct of Workmanship?” 


| woven d AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ju 


nday 16—Dr. Scott Buchanan—‘Cas- 
sirer: buhommnes and Function.” 


1:1 NATURAL SCIENCE 
ponie. Feb. 18—Dr. Gardner Murphy—‘‘Child- 


MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 


209 West 23rd St. at 8:30 o'clock. 
Monday, Feb. 17—Mr. Nathaniel Peffer—China: 
A Civilization in Disintegration.” “Coming of 
the West: Conquest and Attrition.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 19—Dr. John Bartlett Brebner 
—Literature as Social History—‘““The Myth of 
Chivalry.” 

Thursday, Feb. 20—Dr. E. G. Spaulding—The 
Ways and Means of Reasoning—“Reasoning in 
Mathematics : The Nature of Number, Infinity, 
Finiteness.” 

Saturday, Feb. 22—Dr. Richard McKeon—The 
IB Old and the New Logic—“The Absoluteness 

and Relativity of Truth.” 








Paths to World Unity and 
International Cooperation 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


under Joint Auspices 


World Unity Foundation 
and Roerich Museum 


February 26—“ECONOMICS” 
Rexrorp G. TuGwett, Ph.D., Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University 

March 5—“SCIENCE” 
Casstus J. Keyser, Ph.D., Dept. of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University 

March 12—“RELIGION” 
ALFRED W. Martin, M.A., Society for Ethical 
Culture, New York 

March 19—“PHILOSOPHY” 
Joun Herman RANDALL, JR., Ph.D., Dept. of 

- 3 it 


March 26—“EDUCATION” 
Harry A. Overstreet, B.A., Dept. of Philoso- 
ophy, College of the City of New York 


COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES, $3.00 
SINGLE LECTURE, ‘5c 


All lectures 8:30 P. M. in 
Auditorium of Roerich Museum 
810 Riverside Drive, N. Y. ©. 

For prospectus and registration 


Write: Wortp Unrry FouNDATION 
4 East 12TaH Sr., or the Rogrich Mussum 





RESTAURANT 


CAFE INER@® 
249 EAST 13th St.—Close to 2nd Ave. 
An eating place of distinction 
—And a lot of it— 


A quiet place for a rendezvous 
Chess Conversation 
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DISCUSSION 


CHILDREN’S GROUP 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
Tuesday, February 18th, at 8:30 P.M. 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
(Distinguished — 
will speak o; 
“IS THE THEATRE. DYING?” 


Sunday afternoon at 4 P.M. (Feb. 28rd) 
Informal Discussion Group 
SEYMOUR A, SELIGSON 
will speak on: 

“ERNEST HEMINGWAY” 
and the “Lost Generation” 

Tea will be served 
Admission 50c Organized 1918 











LANGUAGES 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, 75c, short course, 9 to 9 daily. 18th year. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 





UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 
T T >. ITALIAN—GERMAN 
LANGUAGES | pRencH—sPANIsH 
Private lessons 75¢ (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 
Simplified conversational method. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. Also neglected English education. 


1265 Lexington Ave., Northeast Cor. 85th St. 





FRENCH INSTRUCTION 





OLLEGE man teaches French privately. Tele- 
phone Fordham 1822 any evening between 
5 and 6, or write Box 2303, % The Nation. 





SPRING NATURE STUDY 


Nature study groups for children 
ages 8 to 12. One group for children 
5 to 8. Conducted by a teacher, at 
the Ethical Culture school and the 
American Museum of Natural 
History. Address MARY GRIEG, 
523 WEST 12ist STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. Phone Cathedral 0340 
evenings. 











HELP WANTED 


INDERGARTNERS wanted for well known 

progressive camp for small children. Must 

be thoroughly experienced and highly recom- 
mended. Box 2301, % The Nation, 








POSITIONS WANTED 


"T BAVELING companion or private teacher 
(woman); fifteen years a college teacher 
G The 





Well read in history, 
Nation. 


art. Box 2304, 





OUNG woman, pianist, many years’ study, 

wishes to accompany artist; also instruct 

additional beginners reasonably. Box 2300, % The 
ation. 


Ee typewriting-stenography, odd jobs, 
manuscripts, literary work; diversified sub- 
jects, college education; experienced; own type- 
writer. Box 2306, % The Nation. 


OUNG lady teacher, experi d, 
position in progressive private ~—— 
dramatic and rhythmics—specialities. Box 2307, 
% 1 The Nation. 


7 OUNG woman 
rapher, capable 
adaptable, seeks position, 
office. Box 2308, % The 








A. i 








attorney, expert stenog- 
secretary — intelligent, 
not necessarily law 
Nation. 
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T™4T BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 2,000,000 
of the best 
of-print, rare—all sub, 
Catalogues free 

sent on approval. 
Foy.gs, Charing Cross Rd., London, Baw 


BOOK MANUSCR IPTS 
Wanted—Let us publish your 


service at lowest cost. “ituabon Pumas 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. = 


ATHEISM 


Book catalog FREE. Tracts, 10c. 
Am, Assn, for Adv. of > 
119 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


ASTROLOGY 




















ASTROLOGY 
Miss Arguello, Astrologer, Woodstock, 
New York. Written Horoscopes, $10.00. 
Send year, month, day, place and hour 
of birth, if known. 
——— by Appointment 


Albert, New York 
Until Foe 20. Telephone mornings. 











HIKE TOURS 








HIKING TOURS 


over little known Catskill Mountain trails— 
conducted by Dyrus and Edith Cook. Five- 
day trips. Small parties. Comfortable beds 
in the open. Camp-fire cooking. Pack- 
animal for toting. Write for particulars. 
Box 353, Woodstock, N. Y. 





























For CLASSROOM Use 


in Universities and Secondary Schools, the timeliness 
of its subject matter and its vigorous style make The 
Nation the finest obtainable text. Serial features now 


running: 


The London Conference 


reported for The Nation by 
Norman Angell, M.P. 


The Christian Science Censor 


publicity and news-suppression as 


practiced by the Mother Church 
by Henry Raymond Mussey 


Children and Property— 


introductory article by Morris Ernst, of a sertes 
under the general title, 


Divorce—and After 





25c 


a month 


75¢ for three months, $1.50 for 
six months is the cost of The 
Nation for classroom use. 


Orders should provide for 
the mailing of ten or more 
copies to one address. 


Instructor’s 
Copy Free 


2-19-80 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 








The Nation 


[Vol. 130, No. 3372 















AKING stock of its performance for 
the first three years of its existence 
the Literary Guild finds ample 
reason to be proud. It has saved 
its members well over three and 
a quarter millions of dollars. It has 
made book publishing history in 
America. It has established that 
nearly 100,000 readers prefer good books 
to any other kind. It has made such 
books easily and economically available 
to readers all over the world. 

Confronted with bitter opposition from 
its inception, the Literary Guild ventured 
on new economic paths and radical inno- 
vations in some of its selections. The fore- 
sight of Carl Van Doren and all of the 
Guild executives in choosing this pioneer- 
ing course has made the Guild an estab- 
lished institution. The experimental stage 
is past. The first monthly Guild selection 
of its fourth year will be welcomed in 88 
countries, in every state in the Union, 
every province of Canada; by city dwellers 
and farmers—to the very outposts of 
civilization. 

The Guild has discovered new literary 
genius and brought prosperity to authors 


. 


Enterin g Its Fourth Year 
the LITERARY GUILD Remains 
the Most Pactical Way to Acquire 
the Best New Books 


who had previously been neglected. It has 
continuously given its members more and 
more in book value and service. At the end 
of its second year the Guild was enabled 
to add a final guarantee of individual 
satisfaction by offering to exchange any 
selection which did not please a mem- 
ber for any book in print in the United 
States. 

In answer to popular demand it has ap- 
plied the same principles to the field of 
children’s books by founding the Junior 
Literary Guild, employing the same high 
standards, ideals and economic policies of 
the adult organization. These two unique 
services supplement each other, affording 
a well balanced reading diet for the entire 
family at a remarkable cash saving. In 
both organizations the selected books 
represent the outstanding writing and 
thought in a universal range of subjects; 
fiction, biography, science, travel, poetry, 
humor and many others. Among the best 
written and best made books, the Guild 
offers a service not paralleled by any other 
organization. For your convenience in ob- 
taining further details of either plan two 
coupons have been provided below. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Avenue Dept. 8 N. 


New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: MCAUNSH & CO.. Lrv., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 








Junior Literary Guild 


Guild plan for ceaders under 16. 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. § N., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete details of the Junior Literary 


The Literary Guild 


Literary Guild. No obligation, of course. 








55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 8 N., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding the 
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